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Art. I.— Various Objections and Criticisms considered and 
answered. 


Tue following Letter is from a highly revered friend, and 
really one of the ablest and most learned theologians in our 
country, whose Porras cannot be otherwise than 
extremely painful. It was written for our private admoni- 
tion, and by no means intended for publication ; but, as it 
expresses in a brief and summary manner the objections to 
our views which have reached us from some other quarters, 
we take the liberty to lay it before our readers, simply sup- 
pressing the name of the writer, the place from which it 
was written, and its date: 


** Doctor :—I have not very good news to send you to-day. I 
am not pleased. 

“Your philosophy as a system can be maintained. But when 
you endeavor to make all truths, even the first and clearest princi- 
ples of reason dependent and resting on it, on your intuition of God, 
on your primum philosophicum, Ens creat existentias, this is too 
much. A priori, the attempt to ground whatever we know for 
certain on a system, which, by the very fact that it is a system, and 
that it is contradicted by many, is uncertain, such an attempt can- 
not be successful. Is it not wiser to start from those simple, gen- 
eral principles, which have always been admitted by human reason, 
and leave room to no doubt or hesitation whatever; and then, as 
far as we can, connect our systems with them ; so that, if we fail, 
yet those principles remain unshaken, but simply our system is 
more or less injured by that want of connection? This seems to 
be more advisable. But enough on that. 
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“ About your Home Politics, you are perfectly free to think just 
as you choose : and what you choose may be the best. 

“ Also about ‘schools, public schools, ¢ Catholic schools,’ though | 
did not lean to your side, yet my knowledge of the country, of the 
state of public schools, of the resources of Catholics, was too lim- 
ited to enable me to be either way very positive on the matter; 
especially, as bishops themselves are ‘divided on that question. And 
furthermore, as you conceded that if we could get up Catholic 
schools well supported and managed, it would be lighly desirable ; 
and as it was only an affair of opportunity, circumstances, &c., I 
had not much to say against it. 

“ About the temporal principality of the Holy Father, you main- 
tained that it was a serious inconvenience, in modern times, to re- 
ligion itself; that the Pope could do well enough, if not better, 
without it; that Italians were incensed against the Church itself, 
as a spiritual and divine institution, on account of that temporality, 
&e. You maintained, also, that notwithstanding these considera- 
tions, no power on earth had a right to deprive the Holy Father; 
you soadeavacd in the strongest terms the sacrilegious invasion of 
the Roman states by the Sardinians ; you hoped for the Church far 
better times and nobler triumphs, &e. I said again, at the time, 
that an honest man can entertain all these notions. 

“But since then, I have taken a wholly different view of the 
case. The atrocities committed by Piedmontese, and of which | 
sent you some instances from the Civitd, and the reaction which 
bursts out in every part of the kingvom of Naples, &c., have con- 
vinced me that, in poor Italy, there is to be seen now, what we en- 
joyed in France, during the blissful years of 1789, et seq., namely, 
the unmitigated Reign of Terror, and the domination of murderers. 
I regret deeply having at any time said a word in favor of these 
basest rabble. I have been thoroughly deceived, and I believe now 
firmly that, in Italy, the Pope is more than ever the true friend 
and defender not only of right, but especially of liberty ; and that, 
if he is driven away from Ron e, liberty will go with him, and dies 
appear from where he is not. So I think now, after closer exam- 
ination. Hrrare aut errasse humanum est. I should like to know 
if this be to your taste. I fain persuade myself that you cannot be 
very far from the same conviction. In f fact, I see now in Italy, on 
the part of the pretended liberals, nothing but falsehood, hypocri risy, 
iniquity, abominable tyranny and cruelty, which ery to Heaven. 
And perhaps you yourself do not see much more, as a phrase, or 

rather the whole page 416 seems to indicate. 

“ Also you have spoken several times against the Scholastics, and 
in your last number, pages 287 and 288, you say things rather 
harsh. Of course, I + Se not admit that. It would afford me great 
pleasure to know even one of these * subtler errors of the day,’ save 
those based on geology and modern discoveries, any speculative or 
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metaphysical error, the solution or the principle of solution of 
which is not to be found in the books of the Scholasties. 

“ But the article I regret most, and which is the cause of this 
letter of mine, is the one headed ‘Catholic Polemics.’ Assnredly, 
we must apervrine truth in such a way as to be understood by those 
whom we address: and who ever denied it? But if we must pro- 
ceed, as you do yourself when speaking on heli, this is another 
thing. 

“Really, my dear Doctor, 1 have been horrified at it. What 
then becomes of the Zte in Zynem ternum, of the several passages 
where this fire is called Znextinguibilis, of this well know n text of 
Isaias : ‘Quis habitabit ex vobis cum ardoribus sempiternis ? and of 
so many others, and of all catechisms together? ‘To say that the 
reprobate can be restored to the natural beatitude they might have 
enjoyed in siatus nature pure is a heretical proposition. Besides, 
if they undergo the loss of God, as you concede, and if this be a 
punishment, how can they feel any amount of happiness; unless 
you contend that the loss ‘of God is a trifling affair; or unless you 
put them on the same level as children who have not been bap- 
tized ; neither of which can be held consistently with the teaching 
of the Catholic chureh, But I have no time to argue at length. It 
would take me a month to expiain what came to my mind when 
reading that article. My dear Doctor, I tell you again I feel a 
great deal of pain on account of it. 

“ Besides, how can you say with justice, page 358, that ‘ we must 
be content to repeat the arguments stereotyped for our use, al- 
though those arguments may rest on historical blunders, metaphys- 
ical errors, &c.,’ and a few lines before, that ‘it is the duty of Cath- 
olic publicists never to take any deeper, broader, or loftier views 
than are taken by the most ignorant or uncultivated of Catholic 
believers, &c. ? 

“| have just done reading the ‘Lectures on the Present Position 
of Catholics in England, by Dr. Newman. Nothing can be more 
original, more deep, and more orthodox, and not only no ignorant 

Catholic, but even very few among the most learn ed, could go so 
deep, and e xpli iin so philosophically the origin and ec: uses, & c., of 
Protestantism in England; and you, yourself, were you shackle d 
and fettered when formerly you wrote so beautifully and vigorously 
in behalf of the Church? ~ If you were, indeed it is a fact I never 
suspected in the least. Now your Review is no more the same as 
before. I do not know why. I cannot account for the change. 
But change there is, and a striking one. Assuredly, you have still 
admirable passages. But you have taken the habit of mixing up 
with them passages of quite a different nature, which grate terribiy 
on the ears of your friends. 

“| object also to the beginning of the alinea: ‘\n our historical 
reading,’ p. 360. It contains areal offence to the Bishops, and 
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also especially to the five last pages, from the adinea, ‘finally,’ p. 
373 to the end; except the last lines, which breathe a noble spirit, 
a truly Catholic heart. Ah, Doctor, if your excellent qualities 
could be cleared from some little defects, ‘which impair them and 
lessen the fruits they can produce, you would be an accomplished 
man. [ have no time to write any more, and this even is too long. 

“Be assured that there is in my remarks, much less in my 
heart, not the slightest degree of bitterness against you. Nothing 
will ever make me forget the good you have done to the Catholic 
cause, and till the end [ will remain 

“Your most affectionate and devoted friend.” 


To this Letter we subjoin an article from The Catholic, 
published at Pittsburg, July 13th, 1861, because it is, with 
the exception of the last paragraph, written with more can- 
dor and fairness, and with a graver attempt at argument 
than we usually meet in the columns of the so-called Cath- 
olic papers when referring to our review : 


“ Towards the end of the third article of the July number of his 
Review, Dr. Brownson throws out some suggestions as to the real 
Catholic doctrine on certain points, which are combated by the 
rationalists of the day. He is anxious apparently to reduce the 
teaching of the Chure h within as narrow limits as possible, in order 
the better to recommend it to unbelievers. Whatever m: iy be said 
of the merits of this system in general, we are afraid that in the 
particular instances he has selected, the Reviewer has gone too far. 

“ He first offers the following explanation of the Catholic doc- 
trine of hell: ‘Though only the elect can be saved, we know of no 
authority for denying that all men may not attain to as great a de- 
gree of good as is foreshadowed in the state of pure nature.’ The 
authority for denying this view is plain enough. All theologians 
assert that it is rash (and some go farther) to deny that the fire of 
hell is not metaphorical, but real, though no doubt, different in 
many respects from the fire which we have on earth. The founda- 
tion for this assertion is the frequent use in the Scripture of the 
word fire, to express the sufferings of the damned, under. cireum- 
stances that entirely preclude any but a literal meaning. Add to 
this the following words of the Athanasian Creed, which every 
Catholic must receive as an authoritative exposition of faith, * qui 
bona egerunt ibunt in vitam weternam; qui vero mala, in — 
eternum., Lac est pipes Catuouica.’ And although these last 
words do not refer exclusively to the sufferings of the damned, yet 
they include this point, as well as the others explained in the Sym- 
bol. Now, if the fire which torments the damned be a real fire, 
and be eternal, it is manifest that the explanation suggested in the 
Review cannot be maintained. 
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“ Again, the Reviewer overlooks another well-defined doctrine of 
the Church. The Council of Florence defined, and the definition 
is repeated in every profession of faith proposed to the Oriental 
schismatics, that the souls of those who die in actual, as well as of 
those who die in only original sin,‘ mox in infernum descendunt, 
penis tamen disparibus puniende. Now, the mildest doctrine that 
a Catholic can defend in regard to infants who die in original sin, 
is that they are excluded from the beatific, or supernatural vision 
of God, but enjoy that which would have been allotted to the state 
of pure nature. Then, according to the definition that the punish- 
ment of those who die in actual sin, is different from that of those 
who Mepart with original sin, the punishment of the first class of 
sinners must necessarily be something more than what the Re- 
viewer represents it to be. Nor is this reasoning unsupported by pos- 
itive authority. Innocent IV. (lib. III]. Decretal, Tit. 42, cap. 3, 
Majores), lays down as a principle that the punishment of original 
sin is the privation of the vision of God, (carentia visionis Dei), and 
the punishment of actual sin consists in the torments of an everlast- 
ing hell, (gehenne perpetue cruciatus.) This authoritative declara- 
tion prevents us from limiting the punishment of actual sin to the 
privation of the beatific vision, and clearly indicates that. besides 
this the damned have to suffer perpetual torments. And from this 
we think we can conclude that the Reviewer’s question, whether 
we can hold and defend the view he proposes ‘ compatibly with our 
faith as a Catholic,’ must be answered in the negative. 

“Dr. Brownson next introduces various questions in regard to 
the Holy Scriptures, in the settlement of which he thinks he can 
improve on the solutions given in ‘ popular theology.’ The Coun- 
cil of Trent (Sess. 1V.) has defined that God is the author of the 
Old and New Testaments ; it gives a list of the sacred and canon- 
ical books, and anathematizes those ‘ who refuse to receive for sa- 
ered and canonical the entire books, with each of their parts,’ as 
they ‘are commonly read in the Catholic Church, and as they are 
to be found in the Old Vulgate edition” To say that a book is 
sacred and canonical, is to say that it is inspired, or that God is its 
author, and this certainly forces us to defend that § every historical 
statement made therein is strictly exact.’ The sac red writers no 
doubt ‘followed their own reason, judgment, and taste in their 
forms of expression, in the selection of the imagery and illustrations 
which they adopt, and in the arguments whic th they use or put 
forth in defence of the truth revealed :’ but in all this they were 
guarded from error by the infallible assistance of the Hovy Ghost, 
and the same Holy Spirit moved them to write what they did write. 
This is the view of the inspiration of a sacred book, which must be 
held to make good the assertion that God is the author of the en- 
tire book, and each of its parts. We do not know whether the Re- 
viewer counts the Jesuit Patrizi among ‘ popular’ theologians ; at 
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all events he has, we think, settled conclusively the question of the 
nature and limits of inspiration in a dissertation on the subject, 
which he published in Rome, in 1857, and in which he defends the 
view which we have briefly stated. 

* Again, the Council of Trent, ad coercenda petulantia ingeniu, 
decreed that no one relying on his own learning should interpret 
the Sacred Scriptures, in matters of faith and morals, pertaining to 
the establishment of Christian doctrine, contrary to the sense which 
has been holden and is held by our holy mother the Church, o 
contrary to the unanimous interpretation of the Fathers. This de- 
cree is more than a sufficient answer tothe questions put by the 
Reviewer in relation to traditionary interpre tation. A fuller ex- 
planation may be found in any ‘ popular’ theology. 

“ Lastly, the Reviewer complains that scholastic theology repre- 
sents the supernatural as isolated and arbitrary. This, we must 
confess, is a novel view of scholastic theology. This theology fol- 
lows closely the definitions of the Church, and if there is any ob- 
scurity on the question of the supernatural, it is because the more 
difficult and abstruse points, as Pope Celestine I. long ago re 
marked, have not been defined by the competent authority. The 
Reviewer must pardon us if we still prefer the teaching of scholastic 
theology to ary unintelligible jargon about methexis, and mimesis, 
and p: alingenesia, and cosmic ec “ye ‘les. There is no use of attempting 
to improve on the simplici ity of faith, and as Gregory XVI. com- 
plains in his Brief against Hermes, ‘ besides the evil wrought by 
those who openly defend rebellion against the Church, great harm 
is done by those, who through the Jove and desire of novelty, al- 
ways learning and never coming to the knowledge of truth, become 
masters of error, having never been the disc siples of truth, wud while 
boasting that they defend, in reality attempt to corrupt the sacred 
deposit of faith.’” 


We add also the following paragraph, which we clip 
from the Catholic Mirror, published at Baltimore, as, be- 
fore we get through, we shall make it the subject of a 
remark 


“Messrs, Editors :—Let me call your attention and that of the 
readers of Brownson’s Review, to page 371 of the last number, 
where the former champion of the Church calls in question an ar- 
ticle of Catholic faith, namely, the eternity of the pains of hell. 
This point was solemnly defined in the fifth General Council, held 
at Constantinople, in the year 553. Qué stat, videat ne cadat. 

“ A Priest.” 


The writer of the Letter says: “ Now your Review is no 
more the same as before. I do not know why. I cannot 
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account for the change. But change there is, and a strik- 
ing one.” The change can hardly be great or striking, it 
seems to us, if it cannot be told wherein it consists. Of 
this alleged ‘change we ourselves are not aware. We have, 
we confess, for the last few years endeavored to write in 
our own natural style rather than in a style formed in imi- 
tation of the Scholastics, in which we were never at home 
or at our ease. We have also taken up other questions, 
and have endeavored to address ourselves more to the gen- 
eral comprehension of the American mind, whether C ‘ath- 
olic or non-Catholic, than we did in the beginning of our 
Catholic career. We labored at first to bring out and vin- 
dicate what may be called the extrinsic authority of the 
Church; but, having said all that we had to say on that 
point, we have since labored more especially to bring out 
and vindicate what may be called her intrinsic authority, 
in order to show that the extrinsic is not arbitrary, mechan- 
ical, or isolated in its character and operation, but has its 
basis in the intrinsic, in the very nature and constitution of 
things. In the earlier volumes of our Review we labored 
to develop and apply to the various relations of life, social, 
domestic, and individual, the admonition of our Lord, 
Querite primum regnum Dei et justitiam ejus: et hee 
omnia adjicientur vobis. In the later volumes we have 
been endeavoring to develop and apply to the various ques- 
tions that come up the theological maxim, “Gratia sup- 
ponit naturam,” grace supposes nature. In this, indeed, 
there is a change of subject very allowable and very neces- 
sary, unless we would be continually repeating ourselves, 
but no change of doctrine or purpose, tone or spirit. 

If there has been any change of purpose or of dectrine in 
eur Review during the seventeen years of its devotion to 
Catholicity, we are unconscious of it. As far as we know 
ourselves we are the same man that we were at first, only 
trusting that we may have profited somewhat by our expe- 
rience; we are, to say the least, as firm in our Catholic 
faith as we were seventeen years ago, as deeply devoted to 
the Church, as anxious to serve the c rause of truth, and as 
earnest to secure the salvation of our own soul. The only 
changes we are conscious of are such changes as invariably 
take place in every convert when his first fervor has passed 
away, when the novelty of his position has worn off, 
and he has become acquainted with the stern realities of 
the new world into which he has entered. 
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From our entrance into the Church up to the present 
moment, those outside have consoled themselves with the 
constant prediction that we should change and abandon the 
Catholic religion, as we had abandoned the several forms 
of Protestantism to which we had been previously momen- 
tarily attached; and we fear that these predictions have 
had some influence on a certain number of our Catholic 
friends, and disposed them from the first, if we failed to re- 
peat our profession of faith, to suspect us of having changed 
or being on the point of changing back to our old misbelief 
or no-belief. Now we wish to say, once for all, that when 
we entered the Catholic Church we did it deliberately and 
from full conviction; we knew what we were about ; 
then made our solemn profession of faith and pledged our- 
selves to God and to man to abide by it; we + na pledged 
ourselves to submit to the authority and to hold the doc- 
trines of the Church. We consider this pledge sufficient, 
and do not consider it necessary for usto repeat itin every 
number and in every article of our Review. In a worldly 
point of view, we had nothing to gain by becoming a Cath- 
olic ; ina worldly point of view, we have nothing to gain 
by remaining a Catholic. We came into the Chureh_ be- 
cause thoroughly convinced and firmly persuaded that she 
is God’s Church, and that out of her communion there is 
no salvation; we remain in the Church because we retain 
the same conviction, the same persuasion, and know that if 
we were to leave her we could never save our soul, see 
God, or enjoy the happiness of heaven. What she teaches 
us, we believe; what she commands us, we are prepared 
to do without question or hesitation. Let us know she 
teaches a doctrine, we ask nothing further; let us know 
that she declares such or such to be our duty, and we at 
once admit that we are bound to do it, and that if we do 
not, we are wanting not only in our fidelity to her, but in 
our obedience to God. Ri ny more can be asked of us, or 
what more can we say? Do you believe us¢ Then this is 
enough. Do you not believe us? Do you believe that we 
lie, lie to you and lie to God? Then nothing that we could 
say would be of any avail. But till we persist in main- 
taining some condemned doctrine, or in defending things 
prohibited by the Church, you are bound to believe us and 
to be satisfied with our Catholic disposition and intentions. 

That we may err, that we have erred in our writings in 
regard both to doctrine and opinion, is very possible; to 
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this the best of men are liable, for, as says our reverend 
friend in his Letter, “#rrare aut errasse humanum est.” 
But can any one, however hostile to us, charge us with per- 
sisting in an error of any sort after it has been clearly 
shown to us that it is an error? Have we ever resisted 
authority in either doctrine or practice? We may have 
been ignorant of some definitions of the Church, and un- 
wittingly said things contrary thereto, but when those de- 
finitions were brought to our knowledge, have we ever re- 
fused to accept them or to retract any thing we might have 
said not in accordance with them? Have we ever r set, or 
even shown a ee to set ourselves above authority 
and to write or teach any thing contrary to the teachings of 
the Church ¢ No enemy can say that we have. We have 
for seventeen years conducted a Catholic Review, and no 
Bishop or Archbishop can say that we have ever per- 
sisted in any doctrine or opinion which he informed us 
was contrary to our Catholic faith or Catholic duty. 

Our reverend friend says: “ Your philosophy as a sys- 
tem can be maintained,” that is, maintained compatibly 
with our faith as a Catholic, we suppose he means. This 
is all we need ask, and we may pass over his criticisms, the 
more especially, since they do not happen to bear upon 
either our method or our principles. In point of factywe 
have no system of philosophy, defend no system, and are 
opposed to all attempts to construct a system ; for all sys- 
tems of philosophy are abstract, and therefore lack reality. 
They are at best only logical representations, not of reality, 
or things as they are, but of our mental conceptions of 
things. Our philosophy, so far as philosophy we have, is 
realism, that is, deals with things as they really are, and 
not as they may exist in our abstract conceptions. When 
we assert Ens creat existentias as the ideal formula embra- 
cing all truth, we assert the real order; and we assert real 
being and real existences in their real relation. Our reve- 
rend friend must concede to us, that in the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth, all things visible and in- 
visible ; he must also concede, that what is not God, and 
yet exists, is creature; that what is not creature, and yet is, 
is God, and that the relation between God and creature, or 
between Being and existences, is expressed by the creative 
act ; therefore he must concede that all truth, whether truth 
of being, truth of existences, or truth of relation, i is embra- 
ced in the ideal formula. Furthermore, as Ens, or God, is 
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real and necessary being, and includes in himself all real 
and necessary being, he must concede that, whatever is 
contingent, depends" upon the creative act, and exists only 
by virtue of that act. How, then, can he object to our for- 
mula as the primum philosophicum ? 

We thank our reverend friend for informing us, that we 
are perfectly free to think as we choose about Home Poli- 
tics, and also for adinitting that he had not much to say 
against our views on the subject of Edueation, especially, 
as he says, as the bishops themselves were divided on that 
question. With regard to our views of the temporal Prin- 
cipality of the Holy Father, he says, he said and believed, 
w oe they were put forth, they were such as an honest man 
might entertain ; : but he now, it would seem, thinks differ- 
ently, and claims the benefit of the proverb, Errare aut 
errasse humanum est. That proverb, we suppose, may be 
as available for us as for him; and in all cases, and on all 
subjects, we trust we shall ever be as ready as he to retract 
any views we have expressed, the moment we are satisfied 
they are erroneous. The subject, however, is one which 
cannot be re-opened, at least for the present, in our pages. 
We will only say, that our friend will find in our Review 
the conviction, as strongly expressed as he expresses it, that 
the Pope is more than ever the true friend, not only of 
right, but especially of liberty. Our views on the whole 
question, especially on the conduct of the Sardinians and 
the revolutionists in Italy, have been given as fully in our 
pages as it is necessary to give them ; and we have nothing 
turther to say on the subject , only that if we have said any 
thing untrue, or inconsistent with our faith or loyalty as a 
Catholic, we are ready to make such explanations, modifi- 
cations, or retractions, as the Holy See may require of us. 

Our reverend friend complains that we have several 
times said things rather harsh against the Scholastics. This 
is possible; but he might have added, that we have several 
times said things very ‘much in their favor. Does he forget 
that the Scholastics have said much harder things them- 
selves of each other, than we have ever said of any of them 2 
Does he hold that we are bound, as Catholics, to maintain 
every doctrine, every opinion, every form of expression, 
which may be found in the Scholastics, either as philoso- 
phers or as theologians? Does he maintain that the human 
mind has henceforth nothing to do, but to repeat, in a dilu- 
ted form, the Scholastics, and that it is never lawful for a 
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Catholic to go beyond the compendiums of their specula- 
tions furnished by ofr modern theologians? Did not the 
Scholastics in method, in form, and in expression, depart 
widely from the F athers? W heretore, then, should it be 
unlawful for us, provided we hold fast to the faith, to de- 
part in like respects from them? Am I, as a Catholic of 
the nineteenth century, bound to follow, in my method of 
philosophizing, St. Thomas, any more than St. Thomas was 
bound to follow the method of St. Augustine? St. Tho- 
mas, as a philosopher, simply reproduces Aristotle, a de- 
parts from him only when forced to do so by his faith as a 
Christian. Is it unlawful for me, as a Catholic, to dissent 
from Aristotle? Must I, too, take that Pagan philosopher 
as Magister, as Philosophus, whose dictum is authority 
in every matter pertaining to the province of human rea- 
son? If so, what say you of St. Augustine, St. Bonaven- 
tura, Thomassin, Bossuet, Fenelon, and Cardinal Gerdil, not 
to name others hardly less eminent in philosophy and theo- 
logy, who were very far from swearing by the words of the 
Stagirite / We have always understood, that in philoso- 
phy the Church leaves us free, so long as we do not contra- 
vene her dogmas, or depart from the Catholic faith. 

The writer of the letter says: “It would atford me great 
pleasure to know even one of those ‘subtler errors of the 
day,’ save those based on geology and modern discoveries, 
any speculative or metaphysical error, the solution, or the 
principle of solution of which, is not to be found in the 
books of the Scholastics.” The term scholastics is rather 
vague, and our friend allows himself a very wide margin. 
By the Scholastic philosophy we, in our remarks referred to, 
meant not merely that of the medieval scholasties, but that 
generally taught officially in our schools and colleges, such 
as we find it in our more commouly used text-books. With 
this philosophy, which professes to follow in the main St. 
Thomas, and is of the Peripatetic species, we have main- 
tained, it is impossible to refute the subtler objections of 
our day urged against the Catholic Church. There are 
many of these subtler errors; but as our friend asks for 
only one, we will name modern pantheistic rationalism, as 
held and defended by recent German authors. We find in 
this philosophy neither the refutation, nor the principle of 
refutation of this subtle form of rationalism. Taking the 
principle of the Peripatetics, Wihil in intellectu, qued non 
prtus fucrit in sensu, it is impossible to refute modern sen- 
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sism. Denying, with what we call Scholastic philosophy, or 
the philosophy. of the schools, intuition of God, it is impos- 
sible, by any logic we are acquainted with, to prove the 
existence of the Supreme Being as distinct from the uni- 
verse; and denying, with the same philosophy, all intui- 
tion of the creative act, it is equally impossible to prove 
the existence of a universe distinct from God or the Su- 
preme Being. It would be easy for us to show the truth of 
these assertions; but as we could not do it without scanda- 
lizing many worthy people, we let them stand as simple 
assertions, leaving it for our friend to refute them, by refu- 
ting on the rec ognized principles, and by the approved 
methods of the Scholastic philosophy— Schleiermacher, 
Schelling, Hegel, Bauer, or even the Ethics of Spinoza. 

We do not say that it is impossible to refute these subtler 
errors to which we allude by the Scholastic philosophy, to 
the satisfaction of those who are ignorant of them, or even 
as they may be reproduced by our professors; what we 
mean is, that it is impossible with that philosophy, accord- 
ing to its systematic principles and method, to refute them, 
to the conviction of those who hold them, and as they hold 
them. German rationalism, which in its later forms is a far 
more subtle pantheism than that of Oriental emanationism, 
is, so far as we are informed, met and refuted by no official 
philosophy, or philosophy suffered to be taught in our 
schools, as it is conceived and held by the German ration- 
alists themselves. No doubt our professors prove clearly 
enough, that it contains many errors and even absurdities ; 
but we refute no doctrine for its adherents, till we distin- 
guish its truth from the error they mix up with it, and 
show them that truth freed from its accompanying error, 
and integrated in our own doctrine. Men embrace an 
erroneous system, and adhere to it, not for the sake of the 
error, but for the sake of the truth it contains ; and they 
hold the error, either because they do not distinguish it 
from the truth, or because it seems to them impossible to 
hold the truth without holding it. We should all remem- 
ber that the intellect can never be false, and, therefore, that 
in every doctrine which the intellect may embrace, there is 
and must be an element of truth. That truth the Catholic, 
if he understands his own religion, accepts, and shows to 
exist, in its unity and integrity, in the doctrine of his 
Church. This is the fact which he must make evident to 
every non-Catholic in order really to refute him. Now, 
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how can you tell me, on your Scholasticism, what is the 
truth the German rationalist holds, and which, to his mind, 
consecrates the error of that rationalism ; ; or how will you 
show him that in your own doctrine you avoid his error, 
and accept and integrate his truth ? 

We repeat here what we have often said in our Review, 
that we do not refute false doctrines simply by pointing out 
their falsehood ; we must do it by distinguishing between 
the true and the false, and showing that we accept the true, 
and integrate it in a higher unity. This is an important 
consideration for all who seek the conversion of non-Catho- 
lies. In the earlier volumes of our Review we wrote not a 
few articles against Protestants and unbelievers in favor of 
Catholicity, which were perfectly satisfactory and conelu- 
sive to our Catholic friends, but which had little or no 
effect upon those who held the errors we labored to refute, 
except to puzzle and bewilder them. There was something 
not unjust in their reply: “ Your arguments are logical ; ; 
they are well put; they silence, but they do not convince.’ 
They did not convince any who needed to be conv inced, for 
the simple reason, that we did not distinguish their truth 
from their error, and show them that we held the very truth 
they in their own minds saw, and held it in its unity and 
integrity free from their error. 

This is the grand mistake of most controversialists with 
their op ponents. They begin by denouncing their errors, 
and passing over, without recognition, the very important, 
the very essential truths which, notwithst: anding those 
errors, they may hold, and then attributing their failare to 
be convinced to the perversity of their wills, the hardness 
of their hearts, or their love of error. No man hates truth 
or loves error, and no man is ever unwilling to give up 
error for truth, when he is convinced that it is only error 
that he gives up, and only truth that he is required to ae- 
cept. Why is it the Protestant adheres to his Protestant- 
ism? Because his Protestantism is a pure, unmixed false- 
hood? No. . But because he has in it certain elements of 
truth which he loves and prizes, and which he erroneously 
supposes he would be required to give up, were he to be- 
come a Catholic. To induce him to become a Catholic it is 
not necessary, nor is it profitable to insist, in season and out 
of season, on his error, but to show him that his truth is ours, 
is held by us as firmly as by him, in a higher unity than he 
has, in its true place and relation in the whole body of truth. 
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The hardest thing for us Catholics to conceive of, is, that 
they who are not Catholics may have, and in fact do have 
much truth, and that we do no harm to the Catholic cause, 
and in no sense deny the catholicity of our religion by re- 
cognizing and frankly accepting the truth they have. In 
fact, we hardly believe practically, that our religion can be 
regarded us catholic if we admit those outside are yet not 
destitute of some portions of truth. We are apt to think 
that whatever truth we concede to them is so much sub- 
tracted from our stock. Yet the concession implies no 
deficiency on our part, or that the truth which we concede 
them to hold is sufficient for their intellectual and moral 
life and fecundity. The Catholic Church embraces the 
whole truth and nothing but trnth; in her alone is truth to 
be found in its unity and universality as a complete and 
living whole. Out of the Church truth is indeed held, but 
held in fragments, isolated from its proper relations, without 
unity or integrity, and therefore without life, vigor, or 
fruitfulness. No people in any age has been so degraded, 
so completely dishumanized, so absolutely severed from God 
as to have no truth; for to be absolut ely destitute of truth, 
to be reduced to pure f falsehood would be absolute intellect- 
ual death and annihilation. It is because those outside of 
the Church are not destitute of all truth, because they have 
some elements of truth that we are able to hope for their 
conversion, for it is only on the truth which they have that 
we can base our arguments or our reasoning ‘des igned to 
bring them to the truth which they have not. Bearing this 
in mind, our labors would be much more successtul, bees ‘alse 
we should proceed in our controversies with non- Cat holies 
with more respect for their understanding, and more readily 
win their sympathy and affection. 

Perhaps, after all, the suspicion that we have changed, 
which some of our Catholic friends seem to entertain, grow s 
out of the fact that we really have changed our method of 
dealing with those outside of the Church, and, instead of 
laboring primarily and chiefly to prove that they are wrong 
and on the road to destruction, we have labored to make 
them understand that we recognize what they have that is 
true and by no means wish them to abandon any truth they 
have. We have sought latterly to defend Catholic interests 
and to win the ears and the hearts of those separated from 
us, by showing them, on the one hand, that Catholicity re- 
pels nothing which they hold atlirmatively, or most value 
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in their own doctrines, and, on the other hand, that what 
they really object to in the Catholie Church and is practi- 
cally effective in keeping them out of her communion, has 
no real foundation in Catholic doctrine, in the constitution, 
discipline, t teachings, or practices of the Church, although 
some of it may be true of the notions and practices of many 
Catholics. Here, we apprehend, is the cause of much of 
that distrust of us which some have latterly entertained.— 
It has led us necessarily into a style of remark and to the 
adoption of a line of arguinent not usual with Catholic con- 
troversialists—or, as to that matter, with any class of con- 
troversialists, Catholic or non-Catholic. It has led us to 
acknowledge and accept much that is true in our opponents, 
and to acknowledge and rebuke not a few notions and prac- 
tices we find among our own Catholic brethren. It has had 
the effect not of diminishing our intolerance of error, but 
of making us less intolerant to those separated from the 
Catholic communion. It has also led us to seek to present 
Catholic truth under those relations and in those forms 
which would render it intelligible to the non-Catholic 
American mind, and prevented us from adopting as the 
rule of ouraction: “See no faults in a friend, and no good 
in an enemy.” But whether right or wrong in this, we 
have believed that we were proceeding upon a truly Catho- 
lie principle, and laboring in the most effectual manner in 
our power for the advancement of Catholic interests. It is 
for the authorities of the Church to decide whether we have 
adopted an un-Catholie principle, an un-Catholic method, 
or whether, supposing our principle and method be true, 
we have erred in our development and application of them 
or not. If they say we are wrong under either head, we 
are ready to make the correction or the modification that 
shall be exacted of us. 

A due consideration of what we have just said will ex- 
plain, if it does not justify, what appears to our reverend 
friend as objectionable in our article on Catholic Polemics, 
and which he says is the cause of his Letter to us. “As- 
suredly,” he says, ** we must present truth in such a way as 
to be understood by those whom we address; and who ever 
denied it? But if we must proceed, as you do yourself 
when speaking on Hell, this is another thing.” ‘This con- 
cedes the principle we contend for; but the reverend 
author, we trust, will permit us to say that to present truth 
in such a way as to be understood by those whom we ad- 
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dress, is to present it in such a way that it shall be seen to 
be consistent with, and to include the truth they already 
hold. This is all that we have aimed at in any thing we 
have written, or insisted upon as necessary to be done.— 
Whether in attempting to do it we have ourselves fallen 
into error or not, we leave to others to decide. 

Our reverend friend says he“ has been horrified” at what 
we say when speaking of hell. We very frankly admit, 
and we shall by and by explain wherein, that some expres- 
sions escaped us which are inexact and may lead to the in- 
ference that we hold in regard to the punishment of the 
wicked in hell, a doctrine which we do not hold and had no 
intention of suggesting. But our friend should bear in 
mind that we were in fact laying down and defending no 
doctrine on the subject; we were simply stating certain 
problems of very great importance in the present state of 
religious controversy in our own country, in regard to which 
further definitions of the Church seem to us to be needed. 
We did not attempt to dictate what those definitions should 
be, nor did we give anybody the slighest reason to suppose 
that we were unprepared to accept them, let them be what 
they might. We thought and we still think, that there are 
questions which are asked in relation to the future condi- 
tion of the reprobate that have not been answered by any 
formal and express detinitions of the Church, and on which 
therefore opinion is as yet free. 

Our friend cites against us some passages of § Scripture and 
refers us to all the catechisms; the writer in the Catholic 
Mirror refers us to the Fifth General Council for a solemn 
definition of the Church against us; Zhe Catholic refers us 
to the words of the Athanasian creed, gut bona egerunt 
ibunt in vitam weternam ; qui vero mala, ¢ in ignem ceternum. 
Hee est fides Catholica, to the definition of the Council of 
Florence, which declares a difference of punishment be- 
tween those who die guilty of actual sin and those who die 
in only original sin, and to the Deeretals which assert that 
the punishment of actual sin is gehenne perpetue cruciatus. 
Conceding these authorities to be definitions, they do not 
touch the problem we proposed to be defined, for we have 
never questioned, or thought of questioning the fact that 
the reprobate are punished eternally in hell. Our questions, 
which, let it be understood, we did not answer—related not 
to the fact or duration of punishment, but to its nature and 
to the principles on which it is inflicted. 
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In regard to the reference of the writer in the Catholic 
Mirror, we can only say that we have been unable to find 
any thing of the sort in the Acts of the Fifth General Coun- 
cil held at Constantinople in 553, or even in the Acts of a 
Syngd held by the Archbishop of the same city a short time 
previous at the request of the pe against the Orig- 
enists, and which are sometimes included with those of the 
Council itself. There is in them not the slightest reference 
to the subject. It is true Denzinger in his Enchiridion 
refers us to the Acts against the Trisestds. but the Acts 
as he gives them are wholly silent on the question. A 
friend, quite competent to the task, whom, in consequence 
of our continued inability to make much use of our eyes, 
we requested to examine the Acts of the Council in question 
as given by Hefele in his story of the Councils, the fullest 
and most recent authority on the subject, assures us that he 
can find no reference in them to the question of the punish- 
ment of the wicked. Hefele also maintains, and very con- 
clusively, it has seemed to our friend and to us, that the 
name ot Origen even, if not the whole of the 11th Canon 
inserted in the Acts of the Council as we now have them, is 
an interpolation. St. Gregory the Great tells us expressly 
that the only subject treated in the Fifth General Council 
was that of the Tria Capitula. At would be well for our 
newspaper writers to consult the original authorities be- 
fore citing them. 

The definition of the Council of Florence adduced is not 
in point, for we did not question that it had been de- 
fined, that there would be a difference of punishment be- 
tween those who die in only original sin and those who die 
in actual sin. The theologian in Zhe Catholic reasons well 
as he understands our question, but not as we understand 
it ourselves. The passage from the Decretals, is referred by 
The Catholic to Innocent IV.; Denzinger refers it to Inno- 
cent IIL, and we find it in the Decretals of Gregory IX. 
referred to the same Pope, which seems the more probable 
as Innocent IV. was not Pope until some time after the 
death of Gregory IX. The sentence quoted can hardly be 
regarded as a definition, because it was not the point in 
question before the Pontiff. It appears in a letter from 
Pope Innocent to the Archbishop of Arles against the Al- 
bigenses and other heretics, who contended that baptism 
is uselessly conferred on infants. The letter contains a 
condemnation of this heresy and an argument against it, 
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and the particular passage cited comes in incidentally in 
the course of the Pontiff’s reasoning. 

But let this be as it may, the dictum of the Pontiff is given 
substantially in the language of Scripture, and leaves the 
sense of the text referred to undefined. The same may be 
said of the passage in the Athanasian creed. The texts ad- 
duced by our friend from the Scriptures are not definitions, 
for the questions we asked relate precisely to the sense in 
which these texts are to be understood. That the wicked 
* descend into hell,” that they go im ignem cternum, that 
they dwell cum ardoribus sempiternis, are points which we 
did not, and, as a Catholic or a believer in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, could not question, or represent as undefined. In 
what sense are these expressions to be taken? The writer 
of the Letter as well as the theologians of the Mirror and 
The Catholic seem not to have perceived the real character 
of the questions we raised, or the points that we considered 
as in need of further definition. The main points we had in 
view were set forth in two questions which we asked, raised 
by the book we were reviewing. 1. Does the Church 
teach that the punishment of the wicked in hell is vindictive 
or simply expiative? 2. Does she teach that the punish- 
ment is everlasting because the reprobate continue ever- 


lastingly to sin? In development of these questions, we 
say :— 


“ Certainly the Church teaches that they who die unregenerate 
shall never see God in the beatific vision, that is, be united with. 
God by the ens supernaturale. This loss or deprivation of heaven 
is a penalty of sin, and is undoubtedly everlasting. But has she 
defined that the wicked in hell are continually committing new sin, 
that they continue through eternity uttering new blasphemies 
against God, which call down upon them new showers of Divine 
wrath? Are their hearts devoured by a literal worm that never 
dies? Are they subjected to a material fire that is never quenched / 
Are they doomed to those sensible tortures which the imaginations 
of our preachers so often attempt to depict? If they continue to 
commit sin, how can we say that Christ has triumphed over sin, 
that he has overcome Satan and destroyed his works? If their 
punishment is purely vindictive, not expiative, how can you recon- 
cile it with the love, the mercy, or the goodness of God? Would 
the worst man that ever lived, animated by the most vindictive 
passions that ever raged in the human breast, not recoil from in- 
flicting any thing like so severe suffering upon his most bitter and 
most hated enemies? Is there not here a point in which popular 
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belief needs to be modified? Can the everlasting existence of evil 
be by any means reconciled with the universal dominion of good ? 
Has the Church really defined, and does Catholic faith really require 
us to believe, that any thing is everlasting in the punishment of the 
wicked except their exclusion from supernatural beatitude? May 
we not hope that the sins of this life may in some sense be expiated, 
and that the reprobate, though they can never receive any part or 
Jot in the palingenesia, may yet find their sufferings gradually di- 
minishing, and themselves attaining to that sort of imperfect good 
which is called natural beatitude? We know nothing in the defi- 
nitions of the Church opposed to this, and therefore, though only 
the elect can be saved, we know no authority for denying that all 
men may not attain to as great a degree of good as is foreshadowed 
in the state of pure nature. If this view may be taken, or if this 
theological explanation of the Catholic doctrine of hell is admissi- 
ble, many of the most serious objections urged by thinking men 
against the Church would be removed. Are we or are we not at 
liberty to take this view and offer this explanation? Can we hold and 
defend this view compatibly with our faith as a Catholic?” pp. 371-2. 


Here it will be perceived that the questions we put had 
reference, not to the duration of punishment, but to the 
principle on which it is inflicted, and to its nature and inten- 
sity:—1. Are the wicked everlastingly punished because 
they are everlastingly sinning/ 2. Is their punishment 
vindictive or simply expiative? 3. Does it necessarily 
include any thing more than is implied in the loss of heaven 
or supernatural good? 4. Does it necessarily, though none 
but the elect can receive any supernatural good, exclude 
the reprobate from all diminution of their sufferings under 
the expiation eternally going on, or from gradually attain- 
ing to that degree of imperfect good foreshadowed in what 
theologians call the state of pure nature? What we really 
say is, that we know nothing in the definitions of the Chureh 
that forbids us to hold the milder view indicated in these 
questions. Our critics adduce no definitions of the Chureh 
to the contrary ; they seem to have fastened — one or 
two expressions which are not exact, and which are only 
incidental, and to have passed over what was the real in- 
tent and meaning it is evident to the candid and careful 
reader we must have had. 

No doubt we indicated, clearly enough, that we should 
like to concede, if we could do so compatibly with Catholic 
faith, that the punishment of the damned is not everlasting 
because they are everlastingly sinning, that is, committing 
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new sin; and that it is expiative, and not, at least in the 
popular sense of the word, vindictive. Our critics have 
overlooked this point, which was the great point with us, 
and assumed that our intention was to maintain that the 
expiation would ultimately end, and the reprobate be 
finally restored to natural beatitude. The phraseology we 
used, perhaps, justifies this assumption, for we say, “ May 
we not hope that the sins of this life may, in some sense, 
be expiated, and that the reprobate may attain to as great 
a degree of good as is foreshadowed in the state of pure 
nature, or to that sort of imperfect good which is called 
natural beatitude.” This phraseology is not sufficiently 
exact, and does not precisely express the meaning that was 
in our own mind when using it, and we thought we had 
sufficiently guarded ourselves against any erroneous inter- 
pretation, by the different phraseology which we used in 
connection with it, namely, that “though they can never 
receive any part or lot in the palingenesia, may yet find 
their sufferings gradually diminishing and themselves 
attaining,” not attain, to the sort of imperfect good in ques- 
tion. We ought to have been more explicit, and to have 
stated more fully and more distinctly our meaning, or to 
have left that particular point ented, as with us it was 
not of primary importance. 

It was far from our intention to imply, or in any manner 
to indicate, that the punishment of the wicked could ever 
absolutely end, or that they could ever fully attain to natu- 
ral beatitude, in the sense that term is taken by theologians. 
We knew perfectly well that, as a Catholic, we were bound 
to maintain that the reprobate descend to hell, and that hell 
is eternal; that all the reprobate go én ignem aeternum, and 
that the punishment of those who die guilty of actual sin, 
is termed gehenne perpetue cruciatus, and we never thought 
of calling this in question, or of asking if we might law- 
fully concede any thing incompatible with it. There was 
no intention of intimating that the expiation could ever be 
completed, or that the natural beatitude eould ever be per- 
fectly realized. Consequently there was nothing in our 
meaning to militate against the eternal punishment of the 
wicked, or in favor of the notion of their ultimate redemp- 
tion from hell, or even complete restoration to natural beat- 
itude. 

Our reverend friend tells us, that to assert that “ the 
reprobate can be restored to the natural beatitude they 
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might have en joyed in status nature pura, is a heretical 
proposition.” We wish he had told us on what authority 
this rests, or when and where this proposition has been de- 
clared to be heretical. Yet we have said nothing that im- 
plies that it is or can be compatible with Catholic faith, for 
we did not assert any restoration to that beatitude. The 
most that can be made out of what we said is, that we 
thought it not contradictory to any definition of the Church 
to concede that the sufferings of the damned may be eter- 
nally diminishing, without ever absolutely terminating, and 
that they may be eternally approaching that sort of imper- 
fect good, foreshadowed in what theologians call the status 
nature pure, without ever fully attaining to it. But it 
must be borne in mind, that we did not mean by the natural 
beatitude, to which we supposed them to be approaching, 

the beatitude implied in the state of > nature, on the 


supposition that man had been originally created, and left 
in that state; but as implied in the } present decree ot Prov- 
idence, according to which man was created for supernat- 
ural beatitude, and exists in a state of pure nature only as 
that nature has been despoiled by sin of its supernatural 
endowment and the original gift of integral nature; whence 
it follows that the natural beatitude possible in the present 


decree of Providence, is necessarily far below what theolo- 
gians understand by that term, that is, the beatitude man 
mnight have enjoyed, had he been created in the state of 
pure nature, and always remained in it. We meant, and 
could mean only the natural beatitude that is foreshad- 
owed in that state, taken as it exists, and must exist, in the 
present order of Providence. 

There is and must be a great difference between what 
may be called pure nature, originally endowed with the 
gifts of integrity, and raised to the plane of a supernatural 
destiny, and violently despoiled by sin of these gifts and 
the supernatural elevation, and the same nature originally 
created without these gifts and this elevation, and for a 
purely natural destiny alone, because the latter would never 
be exposed to the pain or regret of the loss of a good which 
never existed for it, and for which it was never designed, 
while, in the former case, it must suffer eternally not only 
the absence of supernatural beatitude, but, in the case of 
adults, the pains of feeling and knowing that it so suffers 
by its own fault. Created and endowed as we originally 
were, the reprobate not only do not attain to supernatural 
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beatitude, but suffer eternally its loss; while, had we been 
created in a state of pure nature, there would have been no 
loss of that beatitude, and, consequently, no pain, mental 
or sensible, consequent upon such loss. Very different, 
then, must be the state of the reprobate, even supposing 
them to attain to the degree of natural good foreshadowed 
by pure nature, as that nature actually exists, from what it 
would have been had they been created in pure nature 
alone, for a purely natural destiny. 

Our friend asks us: “If the reprobate undergo the loss 
of God, which you concede, and if this be a punishment, 
how can they feel any happiness, unless you count the loss 
of God a trifling affair, or unless you put them on the same 
level as children who have not been baptized,—neither of 
which ean be held, consistently with the teaching of the 
Catholic Church?” Wehold neither. The loss of God is 
no trifling affair, for it is the loss of our supreme good, and 
of the Supreme Good itself; and we do not place those 
who die in actual sin on the same level with infants ¢ying 
unbaptized, for infants so dying are punished for no actual 
fault of their own, and the others suffer not only what 
these infants suffer, but also punishment for their actual 
sins. The infants suffer simply the penalty of original sin, 
which is carentia visionis Deb the absence or privation of 
the beatific vision, while the others suffer the torture of a 

erpetual hell, or loss, through their own fault, of that vis- 
lon, or their supreme good. The difference between the 
two must be great, because, in the one case, there must 
necessarily be the eternal tortures of remorse and regret, 
while, in the other, there can be only the simple absence of 
a good which had not been lost, but never possessed or 
refused. The difference between not having and having 
lost, and that through our own fault, is not, and cannot be 
small, and is, perhaps, all the difference between carentia 
visionis Dei and ye ele perpetue cruciatus. 

Happiness, in any full or adequate sense of that word, 
we do not suppose the damned enjoy, or ever can enjoy ; 
but between happiness, in its full and perfect sense, and the 

ossession of some sort of imperfect natural good, there is, 
in our mind, a difference. Being and Good are identical ; 
and as all existence, by virtue of the fact that it is existence, 
participates of Being, all existence must in some sense be 
good ; and since all existence proceeds from being, and by 
the very law of its nature tends to return to Being as its 
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final cause, there can be no existence absolutely without 
good, in either its first cause or its final cause. To be 
absolutely severed from good, either in the first cause or in 
the final cause, would not be its eternal misery, but its ab- 
solute annihilation. Evil is never positive, but always 
negative. The only evil there is for any existence, is in not 
returning or attaining to its final cause, or to God, as the end 
for which it was created. Evil, then, can never be any 
thing more or less than the incomplete or imperfect return 
of the existence to its final cause. As every existence 
does and must tend in some degree to its final cause, there 
must always be for it some degree of good. This good, 
however imperfect or incomplete, however far short of that 
for which man was created it may fall, since it relates to 
the end, participates of the nature of beatitude, and so far 
may be called a degree of happiness; but in the damned it 
can never be so called, in any fall or adequate sense of that 


term, and is always more appropriately called misery than 


happiness. 

We asked: “ Has the Church really defined, and does 
Catholic faith really require us to believe, that any thing is 
everlasting in the punishment of the wicked, except their 
exclusion from supernatural beatitude ?’ None of our 
critics, in public or in private, have brought forward any 
such definition. Heaven, we had supposed, was understood 
by all Catholics to consist in the full and complete realiza- 
tion of our destiny, that is, the full and complete enjoy- 
ment of God in the beatific vision, or union with God in 
what theologians call the ens supernaturale, or lumen glo- 
ma. This is what we understand by supernatural beati- 
tude; and it is only in the possession of this, that man at- 
tains to the end for which he was created, to his supreme 
good, which consists, and can consist, only in his union, 
through the Incarnate Word, with the Supreme Good itself. 
This is man’s supreme good. Hell, therefore, as man’s su- 
preme evil, must, since all evil is negative, never positive, 
consist, and can consist, only in the negation, absence, or 
loss of supernatural beatitude. 

All that is positive is good, as all that is positive is true. 
Error is in not knowing, in the absence of intelligence; for 
to err with regard to any particular thing, is simply, so far 
as we do err, not to know. This follows, necessarily, from 
the doctrine of St. Thomas, that “the intellect is never 
false.” This our critics know and concede. They know, 
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also, that the will refers to good only, and, according to the 
same St. Thomas, we do and can will only good. Evil be- 
ing negative, can no more be an object of will, than false- 
hood can be an object of intelligence. 

If we suppose hell to be complete and absolute evil, we 
must suppose it to be pure and absolute negation, there- 
fore asimple nullity, nothing at all, and the damned in 
hell not to suffer, but to be annihilated. There must be, 
then, something good even in hell, and good either of the 
natural or of the supernatural order. Hell, then, cannot be 
instituted for justice alone, or for simple condign yunish- 
ment, for all good is God, or in attaining to God as final cause. 
Justice is not God, but only a divine attribute in a second- 
ary sense, having relation simply to created existences, and 
is itself exercised never for its own sake. It proceeds from, 
and must be exercised in subordination to Good, the Su- 
preme Good. Hence, St. Thomas says, hell is ordained 
tor good and not for justice alone? How, then, can we re- 
gar d hell asa condition in which all melioration of the 
damned is impossible? Or understand by its eternity any 
thing but the eternal impossibility under which the damned 
are placed of ever attaining to their true destiny, which is in 
the supernatural order alone? If this be so, is there any 
error in supposing that hell is simply the absence or the 
loss of the supernatural, or in further supposing that this 
absence or loss does not necessarily exclude the damned 
from all good or amelioration of their condition ? 

We have already seen that all existence is good in rela- 
tion both to the first cause and the final cause, and that its 
complete severance from good in either would be not its 
complete misery, but its absolute annihilation. Hence, St. 
Augustine argues that simple existence is itself good, and 

says that it is better for the damned “ to exist than not to 
exist,” or that no conceivable suffering can make it better 

not to be than to be. If hell were the negation of all good, 
it would be a simple nullity, and therefore inconceivable, 
for negations are conceivable only by virtue of the positive. 

Hell can be something real, actual, only in the respect that 
it participates of good, we ’ might, perhaps, say, of heaven. 
Hence, some writers place h ell itself in Paradise, and the 
parable of the Rich van and Lazarus in the Gospel would 
seem to indicate that those in hell can converse with those 
in Paradise. But be this as it may, hell cannot be the ab- 
solute contradictory of heaven. It can be its contradictory 
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only as the finite is the contradictory of the infinite, and, 
therefore, must participate of heaven or -beatitude, as the 
finite does of the infinite, or else it could not exist at all. 

The good of which even those in hell participate, and in 
relation to which their condition can be ervey meliorat- 
ing or growing better, must be either in the natural order 
or in the supernatural. If, with the Augustinians, we main- 
tain that status nature pure was never an actual, or even 
a possible condition, ai, therefore, that there is and can be 
no natural beatitude, we must maintain that this good per- 
tains to the supernatural order, and is an initial palingene- 
sia which can never be completed. But, if we maintain 
with the theologians of the Society of Jesus and those who 
follow them, that such state was possible, we may deny it all 
supernatural character, and maintain that it is good only in 
the natural order. Our critics take this latter view, and hold 
that natural beatitude, to a certain extent, is possible, and 
may be asserted for all who descend into hell with only 
original sin. This is the doctrine in accordance with which 
our questions were framed, and we are disposed to adhere to 
it, because we cannot understand how any one can even be 
initiated into the supernatural order without regeneration, 
or the new birth, which is a birth by the election of grace, 
and not by natural generation. But whether we are at lib- 
erty to hold the one or the other, is not the point in ques- 
tion, for we affirm neither. We have no doctrine of our 
own on the subject, and we are prepared to accept the real 
doctrine of the church, on this, as on all other points, the 
moment we know what it is. 

The mistake of our critics has been in supposing that in 
what we said, we were dogmatizing, and under the form of 
questions, insinuating what we believed Catholic doctrine 
ought to be, not simply asking what, on the points indicated, 
it really is, or what it permits us to eoncede to those whom 
we would convince of the truth of our religion. We were not 
advancing opinions to be held, but stating problems to be 
solved, and whose solution might lead to important modifi- 
cations, not of Catholic faith, or Catholic doctrine, strictly so 
called, but of theological systems, and forms, or modes of 
expression, intended to harmonize revealed truth and the 
truths of reason. Suppose all the points which it has been 
assumed we asserted, or denied, as to the future punishment 
of the wicked, are untenable, and would be in fact heretical, 
as well as unreasonable, it would make nothing against our 
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orthodoxy, for we did not, in point of fact, either assert or 
deny any of them; the most that could be said, would be 
that we confessed ourselves ignorant of some things which 
we ought to have known, and therefore did discredit to our 
understanding, not to our faith. We insist on this, because 
all our critics treat us as if we were dogmatizing, laying 
down Catholic doctrine, not merely proposing problems to 
be solved. 

We have no difficulty with the doctrine of the eternal 
punishment of the wicked. We believe firmly that the 
wicked go into an eternal hell, in which they suffer eternall 
for the sins of this life. We see, not only in the special defi- 
nitions of the Church, but in the very philosophy of our 
religion itself, an invincible and necessary reason why it 
should be so. There is no injustice in excluding the finally 
impenitent from heaven; and their eternal ym. from 
heaven is their eternal hell. There is no injustice, nothing 
at which our reason revolts, in excluding from an inherit- 
ance those who never had any title to it, or, having had a 
title, have voluntarily forfeited it. Heaven, presented as a 
reward, necessarily implies merit, and consequently where 
the merit is wanting, it cannot be bestowed. Nor is there 
any difficulty in believing that the wicked who have failed 
to merit heaven, and for their demerit descend to hell, are 
left to suffer the inevitable consequences of their demerit. 
Remaining as they must forever below the line of their 
supreme good, they must forever remain with their destiny 
unfulfilled, their supreme good unattained and unattaina- 
ble. Being below their destiny, with their existence uncom- 
pleted, they remain inchoate existences, grovelling forever 
in the darkness of the senses, and consequently suffer the 
pena sensus, as well as the P sara damn. 

Thus far there is no conflict with reason; and the com- 
mon sense of mankind.in all ages and nations justifies the 
Catholic doctrine of hell. The difficulty is not here. The 
difficulty commences the moment you assert in addition 
the vulgar doctrine of an eternal positive hell, in which the 
wicked are doomed to inconceivable tortures in addition to 
those which follow logically and necessarily from their non- 
conformity to the divine order, and their voluntary failure 
to attain the end for which they were created. This hell 
revolts our natural sense of justice, and the supposition that 
the Church teaches it, is, perhaps, in our times and country, 
the gravest obstacle to the acceptance of the claims of our 
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religion that the Catholic polemic has to encounter. Now, 
the point we raised was, does the Church anywhere assert 
such a hell, a hell which must be purely vindictive in its 
character, and exist from no necessity that we can see in 
the laws of Divine Providence, and for no end beyond that 
of pure vindictive justice itself, which is not and never can 
be a supreme end either with God or man, since justice is 
ordained to good. Is there any definition of the Church 
that requires us to believe this? We ask not what theo- 
logians may say on the point; but we ask what the 
Church herself says, for it is precisely the agreement or 
non-agreement of popular theology, or we might better say, 
popular preaching, on the subject with the real teachings of 
the Church, or strictly Catholic doctrine, that we wish to 
know. Must we on our faith as a Catholic assert this arbi- 
trary, artificial, additional, and supernatural hell, or not? 
This is the question we want answered. Is the hell with 
which the Church threatens the wicked any thing more or 
less than the loss of heaven? This is the question we want 
answered, and we want it answered so that we may know 
how to govern ourselves in meeting the objections of a 
large class of non-Catholics to the common doctrine with 
regard to the future punishment of the wicked, or the 
eternal penalties of sin. 

We certainly accept the definition of the Council of 
Florence, that there is a difference between the punishment 
of simple original sin and the punishment of actual sin, and 
we accept fully the definitions, if definitions they are, of 
Innocent LII., that the penalty of original sin is carentia 
visionis Dei, and that of actual sin is gehennw perpetuw 
eruciatus. But this is not the question. What are we to 
understand by this gehenne perpetue cruciatus? 1. Are 
we to understand by it any other punishment than that 
which, according to the divine constitution of things, or the 
universal cosmic laws, sin unrepented of and unredeemed 
necessarily brings with itself, implied in thay very common 
saying with regard to the sinner, he has already “ hell 
within him,” or he already suffers the “ misery of hell ?” 
2. Is this erwctatus punishment by literal or material fire ? 
With regard to the first question, we have already said all 
that seems to us proper or necessary; it remains for us to 
say a few words in regard to the second. 

‘The Catholic says that “all theologians assert that it 
is rash (andsome go further) to deny that the fire of hell 
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is not metaphorical, but real, oom no doubt different 
in many respects from the fire which we have on earth.” 
But if it be conceded that the fire of hell is different, or 
even different in many respects from the fire which we 
have on earth, it is no longer fire in the literal sense of the 
word, but something else; if something else, or if a fire of 
a different sort, it is no longer what we mean by fire, and 
the word fire can apply to it only in an analogical or a meta- 

horical sense. We cannot, then, say that the fire of hell is 
literal material fire. If we say it is literal material fire, how 
can it operate upon an immaterial and indissoluble spirit, save 
through the medium of a material body, since it operates 
only by disintegration? In such a case we should be obliged 
to deny, contrary to what the Church hag defined, that the 
wicked dying descend immediately into hell, and maintain 
that they do not receive the punishment of hell until after 
the resurrection and the reunion of soul and body. Fur- 
thermore, if the body raised from the dead and reunited to 
the sonl be a material body and subject as now to the ac- 
tion of fire, it would be shortly consumed, and there would 
be an end of the punishment by fire. If we suppose the 
body to rise differently constituted so as to resist the action 
of fire, so that the fire could not disintegrate it, then the 
fire could cause it no suffering, and there would and could 
be no punishment by fire. The punishment of the damned, 
then, by material fire, that is, by the element which we on 
earth call by that name, would be inexplicable without the 
constant miraculous interposition of the Creator. Are we 
required to believe in such interposition? After all, do 
not these expressions of the Holy Scriptures and the theo- 
logians, relating to the corporal sufferings of the damned 
and their punishment by material fire, pertain, like those 
which represent God as being angry, as repenting, and as 
having hands, arms, feet, sides, and nostrils, to the mimesis 
of religion, true as addressed to the senses and to the im- 
agination, butmot to be taken literally when addressed to 
the intellect, or the noetic faculty ¢ : 

All language is mimetic or symbolic and is borrowed 
from the imagination and senses, and its true sense for the 
intellect is that which in it is copied or symbolized. Every 
word, we might almost say, is an allegory, at least a meta- 
phor, and has a meaning deeper than what appears. We 
act always on this principle in interpreting those passages 
of Holy Scripture, which represent God with human _pas- 
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sions and feelings, and acting under human forms ; why are 
we not to observe it equally when interpreting those pas- 
sages which speak of the punishment, the sufferings, the 
tortures of the damned? The Holy Pontiff uses the word, 
in speaking of the punishment of hell, crwciatus, derived 
from crue, a cross, but he does not, we presume, and can- 
not take the word in its literal sense, for we cannot suppose 
that he means to teach us that the damned are literally 
crucified in hell. He uses the word in a figurative sense, 
and borrows an image from the suffering on the cross to rep- 
resent in a vivid and striking manner the extreme suffer- 
ing of hell. May it not be that the inspired writers have 
borrowed an image from the action of material fire on bod- 
ies and the extreme pain which follows such action to ex- 
press the great or extreme pain of those doomed to a _per- 
petual gehenna? The word gehenna itself is taken figura- 
tively, for literally it means the valley of Hinnom, which 
was just outside of Jerusalem, where were cast the offal of 
the city, and the dead bodies of malefactors. Nothing is 
more common than to use the word jive in a figurative sense. 
We speak of the “fires of passion,” the “fives of wrath,” 
the “ fires or flames of desire,” and surely we can conceive 
of no greater suffering than a soul consumed by an eternal 
desire which can never be satisfied, devoured by a burning 
thirst which can never be quenched, an everlasting craving 
for something which it has not and cannot have, and with- 
out which its destiny is not and cannot be fulfilled. 
Consider what must be the condition of those who have 
lost heaven, who have lost forever their supreme good, the 
complement of their being, the fulfilment of their nature, 
who must always remain, as it were, dishumanized, incom- 
plete, unfinished, inchoate existences, devoured by a sense 
of their own incompleteness, by a want of what they have not, 
a hungering and thirsting after that which they cannot get, 
after that which they can never hope to obtain, all increas- 
ed and intensified by the knowledge that it has been through 
their own fault, their own folly, their own perverseness, 
that they have been reduced to their deplorable condition. 
Will the addition of any image drawn from the effects of 
literal fire heighten their sufferings, or represent their tor- 
tures in a clearer, more striking, or more appalling light ? 
Suppose a soul to have lost heaven, what greater wrench: 
ness or greater evil can you suppose it possible to befall it? 
What greater evil can you suppose, after all, it possible for 
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the wicked to endure than the loss of the supernatural, 
which is the true end, the true good of man ? 

If the theologians asserted that it is de fide that the ge- 
henne perpetuce cruciatus, or what they call the pena sensiis 
is punishment by literal or material fire, and that the zgnzs 
eternus or inextinguibilis must, according to the teachings 
of the Church, be taken in a literal sense, we, of course, 
should not dare to controvert them. Their unanimous or 
general assertion as to what is of faith, is conclusive in all 
cases, for it is through them, through her Doctors, that the 
Church herself voaintiel. But they nowhere assert, as we 
have been able to discover, that it is de fide. They indeed 
defend the literal interpretation as the more probable or the 
most probable, and argue strenuously in its defence ; still, 
that this interpretation must be adopted is only a theologi- 
cal opinion, and, if it be rash without very strong reasons 
to differ from them, we can never be bound to insist on 
that opinion as Catholic faith, when setting forth or defend- 
ing our religion in our controversies with non-Catholics. 
In these controversies we have the right to adopt the prin- 
ciple of probabilism, and no right to insist on their accept- 
ing as Catholic doctrine any thing not strictly de fide. The 
question here is not what is the more probable opinion, or 
what is the safer opinion for a man to adopt for himself, but 
what he is absolutely bound to accept and insist on as Catho- 
lic faith. Nor are we in these controversies debarred from 
offering to our opponents interpretations which appear to 
them and tous more reasonable or less objectionable than the 
commonly-received theological opinion, in case we can do 
so without contradicting the definitions of the Church, or 
running athwart the principles or analogies of faith. We 
do not say the opinion of the theologians is false or errone- 
ous, but we think we have a right to maintain that no defi- 
nition of the Church requires us to accept it, or forbids us 
to adopt a different opinion, providing we haye strong and 
urgent reasons for so doing ; we think we have a right to 
examine the arguments or reasons the theologians adduce 
in defence of their interpretation, and to exercise our own 
judgment in accepting or rejecting them. Do we here mis- 
understand or mistake the liberty allowed by the Church 
to the Catholic polemic? If we do, we wish to be set 
right. 

It is generally agreed, we believe, that the gehenne per- 
petue cruciatus, which is the special punishment of those 
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who die in actual sin, is identical with the punishment by fire, 
and also the punishment in which the body participates, if 
indeed it be not purely acorporeal punishment. Butif it be 
so understood, it is a punishment which the wicked can- 
not suffer until the resurrection of the body and its reunion 
with the soul. But is this reconcilable with the Constitution 
Benedictus Deus of Benedict XII, which defines : “ Quod 
secundum Dei ordinationem communem anime decedenti- 
um in actuali peccato mortali, mow post mortem suam ad 
inferna rome wy ubi peenis infernalibus cruciantur,” or 
with the definition of the Council of Florence already cited : 
“Tllorum animas, qui in actuali mortali peccato, vel solo 
originali decedunt, mow in infernum descendere, pcenis 
tamen disparibus puniendas?” These authorities seem to 
us to define that those dying in actual sin descend immedi- 
ately to hell, and immediately suffer the infernal pains, from 
which those who die in only original sin are exempt, and 
which Innocent III. terms silanes perpetue cruciatus. If 
the tortures of hell understood by the pana sensiis be by liter- 
al fire or corporeal, how can we say that the wicked begin to 
undergo them immediately after death? As between death 
and the resurrection the dammed must be regarded as dis- 
embodied spirits, how can they during that period suffer 
corporeal pains? ‘This difficulty we have not seen cleared 
up, and, till it is, we see not how we can understand by the 
pena sensiis and the gehenne perpetue cruciatus either cor- 
poral pains or a punishment by literal fire, which can affect 
the soul only through the medium of the body. 

We are told on very high authority that infants dying 
unbaptized, go not only in infernum, but im ignem ater- 
num, ad tormenta, and actually suffer the pains of heil. 
The /te in ignem eternum of the Gospel is said to all who 
are found on the left or not found on the right. As none 
are found on the right except those who enter the king- 
dom of heaven, and as those who die in infancy unbaptized 
do not enter into the kingdom of heaven, they must be on 
the left, and therefore sent away into everlasting fire. 

This St. Augustine appears to us to teach; for he says: 
“Venturus Dominus, et judicaturus de vivis et mortuis, 
sicut Evangelium loquitur, duas partes facturus est, dex- 
tram, et sinistram. Sinistris dicturus, /te in ignem eter- 
num, qui paratus est diabolo et angelis ejus: dextris dictu- 
rus, Venite, benedicti Patris mei, percipite regnum quod 
vobis paratum est ab origine mundi. Hac regnuin nominat, 
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hae cum diabolo damnationem. Nullus relictus est medius 
locus, ubi pevere queas infantes. De vivis et mortuis judi- 
cabitur: alii erunt ad dextram, alii ad sinistram: non novi 
aliud. Qui inducis medium, recede de medio: non te offen- 
dat qui dextram querit. Et te ipsum admoneo: recede de 
medio, sed noli in sinistram. Si ergo dextra erit et sinistra, 
et nullum medium locum in Evangelio novimus: ecce in 
dextra regnum celorum est, Percipite, inquit, regnum. 
Qui ibi non est, in sinistra est. Quid erit in sinistra? te 
in ignem wternum. In dextra ad regnum, utique eternum ; 
in sinistra in ignem sternum. Qui non in dextra, procul 
dubio, in sinistra: ergo qui pon in regno, procul dubio, in 
igne eeterno.”* 

St. Fulgentius, apud Billuart, says: “ Firmissime tene et 
nullatenus dubites, non solum homines jam ratione utentes, 
verum etiam parvulos qui... . sine sacramento S. baptis- 
matis .... de hoc seeculo transeunt, ignis seterni sempiterno 
supplicio puniendos; quia etsi proprie actionis peccatum 
nullum habuerunt, originalis tamen peccati damnationem 
carnali conceptione et nativitate traxerunt.”+ St. Gregory 
the Great, speaking of the same, says, “ Ad tormenta per- 
veniunt,” and also, “ Perpetua tormenta percipiunt et qui 
nihil ex propria voluntate peccaverunt.”{ Bellarmine, as 
cited by Bossuet and the French Bishops in their denuncia- 
tion of the Vodus Predestinationis Dissolutus of Cardinal 
Stondrato, (not Sfrondata, as incorrectly printed in our last 
Review,) says: “ Fide Catholica tenendum, parvulos sine 
baptismo decedentes absolute esse damnatos: nec sola 
cwlesti, sed etiam naturali beatitudine perpetuo carituros, 
qui nempe sunt eruntque semper aversi ‘abitualiter a Deo, 
deguntque ac semper degent in carcere inferno,” and also, 
“sub potestate diaboli in carcere inferno, loco horrido ac 
tenebricoso.”§ 

These passages would seem very clearly to indicate that 
infants dying without baptism suffer the pwna sensiis as 
well as the pena damni, are punished not merely with the 
loss of the beatific vision, but with the fires df hell; yet 
Innocent II]. says expressly that the penalty of original sin 
is simply carentia visionis Dei, and all, or nearly all our 
theologians agree in maintaining that, though such infants 
can never see God in the beatitic vision, they yet do not 


* Sermo CCXCIV. c. 3., Ed. S. Maur. + De Fide ad Petrum, c. 27. 
t Moralium, lib. IX. CXXI., Ed. Migne. 
§ Bossuet. Paris: Junior et Leroux. 1546. Tome XI. pp. 10 & 11. 
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suffer the tortures of the damned or punishment by literal 
fire, and they explain away the force of such passages as we 
have cited, with St. Thomas, by saying: “ Quod nomen 
tormenti, supplicii, gehenna, et cruciatus, vel si quid simile 
in dictis sanctorum inveniatur, est large accipiendum pro 
pena, ut ponatur species pro genere.”* But if they havea 
right to understand these strong expressions in a figurative 
or metaphorical sense, so as to exclude the pena sensiis and 
the literal fire of hell when applied to infants, taking them 
simply as implying punishment in general, why may not 
we, in like manner, understand them in a figurative or 
metaphorical sense when applied to those who die in actual 
sin¢ If, notwithstanding the assertion that unbaptized in- 
fants are said to go into “eternal fire,” to “ torments,” and 
to suffer the “ tortures of hell,” we may still maintain that 
their punishment is simply ca¥entia visionis Dei, and that 
they enjoy a certain degree of natural good, why must we 
maintain that those guilty of actual sin, because they are 
said to go im ignem eternum, and their punishment is 
described as odlanea perpetue cruciatus, suffer material 
fire and are excluded from every degree of the same good ? 
Even supposing this, there would still be, as we have already 
seen, the disparity between the punishment of those in 
original sin alone and those guilty of actual sin, asserted by 
the Council of Florence and Innocent IIL, for, in the former, 
there would be only the simple absence of the supernatural 
good, while, in the latter, there would be not a the ab- 
sence, carentia, but the loss accompanied by the eternal re- 
gret, the eternal remorse, the sienal consciousness of having 
lost it by their own sin and folly, which would add to want 
eternally unsatisfied the gnawing of a worm that never 
dies. 

It is very evident from all the authorities on the subject 
that those who die with original sin alone and those who die 
with actual sin in addition, are alike excluded “ from the 
face of God,” alike under “ his wrath,” alike are “ damned,” 
alike “ go to hell,” alike “go into eternal fire,” alike “ dwell 
with the devils in the prison of hell and the regions of eter- 
nal darkness.” The difference, then, between them would 
seem to be confined to the difference in their internal state, 
not to their external condition. Their punishment may 
differ and must differ in degree; but degrees are said only 


* De Malo, q. 5, a. 2, ad. 1. 
Vor. Il.—No. IV. 30 
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in reference to the same order; between different orders 
there is no relation of degrees, for no comparison can be 
made between them ; the one class may suffer more or less, 
but the sufferings of all must be of the same kind. If, then, 
it is maintained that the one class may be said to go to hell, 
into eternal fire, and to be tortured, and yet to suffer no 
corporal pain, but to enjoy natural beatitude, or at least 
avery high degree of natural good, it would seem to be 
necessary to maintain that the other class are not doomed 
to any positive corporal ag wanna but may yet have 
some degree, though a far less degree, of that same good. 
When we speak of hell as a place, locus, a region, we 
speak mimetically not wailonioaiee, to the senses and imagi- 
nation, not to the reason and understanding. Hell is a state 
or condition to which they are doomed who have not at- 
tained, and never can attain, to the end for which they were 
created, which is in the supernatural order, the palingene- 
sia whose completion is glorification. All who enter not 
into the kingdom of heaven, regnum calorum, are doomed 
to this state or condition, as is implied in the authorities 
which speak of all classes of sinners as alike going to hell. 
All classes of sinners are doomed to this state or placed in 
this condition, the generic character of which is the want or 
loss of the supernatural, in which, and in which alone, is the 
complete fulfilment or realization of the end for which we 
exist. We see, then, no reason why we may not say, as we 
said in our last Review, that the only thing eternal in the 
punishment of the wicked is the loss of the supernatural. 
Our error, as we understand it, was not in assuming that 
the damned might be gradually attaining, under the con- 
tinual expiation of their sins, to some degree of natural 
good, but in using language which seems to imply that they 
might ultimately attain to the full and complete enjoyment 
of what our theologians understand by natural beatitude, 
something far higher than any good which we suppose 
ever to have been foreshadowed by pure nature as it exists, 
or can exist, in the present decree of Providence. But we 
have dwelt too long on this subject ; we pass to another. 
Our reverend friend asks: “ How can you say with jus- 
tice, page 358, that ‘we must be content to repeat the ar- 
guments stereotyped for our use, although those arguments 
may rest on historical blunders, metaphysical errors, &c.,’ 
and a few lines before, that ‘it is the duty of Catholic pub- 
licists never to take any deeper, broader, or loftier views, 
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than are taken by the most ignorant and uncultivated of 
Catholic believers, &c.’” If our highly esteemed and rev- 
erend friend will have the goodness to recur to our Review, 
and mark what we actually say, he will find that we do not 
assert that we are so required by our Catholic faith, by our 
Church, or her authorities, but “by those who affect to give 
tone and direction to Catholic thought and action,” by 
whom we, of course, mean not the tion or those who 
have the right by divine appointment to direct Catholic 
thought and action. We speak of those who affect to give 
tone and direction, by whom it needs no extraordinary sa- 
gacity to discover we meant simply our so-called Catholic 
newspapers. We spoke also of a very general understand- 
ing in the Catholic community, whose understanding we 
are very seldom in the habit of confounding with the un- 
derstanding of the Church. What we complained of was 
not any thing Catholic, or authorized by Catholic authority, 


but of an opinion very widely adopted at the present mo- 
ment by Catholics, and sustained and defended by our 
Catholic journals. The Church herself allows us all the 
liberty of thought and discussion we ask ; but we maintain 
in our article, and very justly, we think, that there is in 
the Catholic community, at the present time, a fear of free 


thought and bold utterance, which tends to cramp, and 
hamper, and discourage those who really would and really 
could do something to win back the intelligence now alien- 
ated from the Church within the bosom of her communion; 
a fear which is fostered by our press into an unjust intol- 
erance, to the great detriment of the Catholic cause, 

Our friend also asks, “And you, yourself, were you 
shackled and fettered when formerly you wrote so beauti- 
fully and vigorously in behalf of the Church?” Of course 
not. We asserted, and always assert, all the liberty we 
find necessary to defend the cause of Catholic truth, and 
are and will be “in bonds of no man.” But, then, does our 
reverend friend forget at what expense we have done and 
still do it? Does he forget the clamor that was raised 
against those very articles to which he refers, both in pri- 
vate conversation, and in the so-called Catholic press? 
Does he forget that, from first to last, we have had a much 
more difficult task to maintain ourselves against the mis- 
trust, the complaints, the fault-finding, not to say the cal- 
umnies and vituperations, of some of our Catholic friends, 
than against the objections and arguments of our non- 
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Catholic opponents? We are sorry that the reverend 
author of the Letter should appeal to our own experience, 
for that affords but too strong a confirmation of the asser- 
tions we made. There have been many Catholics, both 
cleric and laic, true-hearted Catholics, who have stood by us 
from the first, and nobly sustained us; but there have been, 
trom the first to the last, not a few, both cleric and laic, 
who, like our friend, have been horrified at what we have 
said, and like him could say, “ My dear Doctor, I tell you 
again, I feel a great deal of pain on account of it,” if not a 
great deal of indignation and absolute hostility. 

The writer of the Letter says again: “1 object also to the 
beginning of the alinea : ‘In our historical reading,’ p. 360. 
[t contains a real offence to the Bishops.” The best answer 
we can give to this is to reprint in extenso the passage to 
which it refers :— 


“In our historical reading we have found no epoch in which the 
directors of the Catholic world seem to have had so great a dread 
of intellect as ourown. There seems to obtain almost universally the 
conviction expressed by Rousseau, that “the man who thinks is a 
depraved animal.” There is a wide-spread fear that he who thinks 
will think heretically. The study, therefore, of our times is to 
keep men orthodox by cultivating their pious affections with as 
little exercise of intelligence as possible. There is no doubt that 
for the last hundred years the intelligence, at least what is regarded 
as the intelligence, of the world, has been divorced from orthodoxy. 
During this period the most successful cultivators of science, of his- 
tory, literature, and art, have not been Catholics, or, if nominally 
Catholics, with little understanding of the teaching, or devotion to 
the practice, of the Church. The natural sciences, zoology, geol- 
ogy, chemistry, natural history, ethnography, metaphysics, ‘and to 
some extent history itself, have been anti-Catholic, while the popu- 
lar literature, that which takes hold of the heart and forms the 
taste, the mind, and the morals of a nation, has been decidedly hos- 
tile to the Church. It is very likely this fact that has created the 
aversion in Catholic minds to free and independent thought, and 
driven them into the extreme we complain of. They see how un- 
Catholic is thought in its modern forms and’ devclopments ; they 
see how rapidly and how rashly the world rushes into the most 
fatal errors; and therefore they fear to trust thought, and conse- 
quently seek to restrain it. This is their excuse. Yet it is no full 
justification. The true policy, in our judgment, would be not to 
vield up thought and intelligence to Satan, but to redouble our 
efforts to bring them back to the side of the Church, so as to re- 
store her to her rightful spiritual and intellectual supremacy. In- 
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stead of foregoing thought and intelligence, and contenting our- 
selves with pious affection which, when divorced from thought, 
becomes a mere weak and watery sentimentality, we should grapple 
with them, master the age precisely in that in which it regards it- 
self as strongest, increase our efforts to enlighten the people, and 
gain for them the superiority not merely in faith and piety, but in 
secular knowledge and science. Intelligence can be mastered only 
by intelligence, thought can be overcome only by thought. 

“There never has been an epoch in the world’s history when the 
policy now generally pursued could have been more unwise, or 
likely to be more fatal, than the present. Now less than ever can 
we keep people in the faith by mere ignorance and prejudice, or 
even by early association and affection. We cannot keep our peo- 
ple ignorant of error if we would, and do what we will we cannot 
prevent them from being more or less affected by the spirit of the 
age. In no country have we an orthodox Cwsar to protect the 
flock with his armed legions, or to keep down error by civil pains 
and penalties, even were that desirable. The civil government 
nowhere protects the Church, any farther than it hopes to use her 
for its own purposes. There is no longer any reliance to be placed 
upon the civil power, however deeply some may regret it. The 
Church is obliged to fall back on her own resources as a spiritual 
kingdom, and the last vestige of the old union of Church and state, 
will ere long be everywhere effaced. ‘The most the Church can 
hope from the state hereafter is to be let alone, and it will be much 
if Catholics are allowed to be free in the general freedom of the- 
citizen. Respect for authority is gone, or at least greatly weakened, 
among Catholics no less than among non-Catholics. Clerical ad- 
monitions and prohibitions have not the weight they once had, and 
men every day grow less and less submissive to their pastors; 
loyalty to the state has ceased to be regarded as a virtue ; and filial 
obedience to the Church is every day growing weaker and weaker. 
All the old external bulwarks and defences of faith and piety, are 
broken down, All things are questioned. Nothing is too sacred 
to be examined. The authority of the Church, the divine institu- 
tion of the clergy, the truth of the sacred mysteries of religion, nay, 
the very providence and even existence of God, are brought into 
public discussion. Doubts on all points are entertained and boldly 
uttered. Nothing is regarded as fixed and certain. Now this state 
of things must be met, and met effectually. But how can we meet 
it, if thought is discouraged, tree discussion prohibited, and our 
people kept as far as possible in ignorance of all not absolutely ne- 
cessary to salvation ? 

“We are very far from pretending that the changes which have 
taken place in society, in men’s convictions and affections, are for 
the better, or not to be deeply deplored. The state of things which 
has passed away, and in reference to which most of our clergy have 
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been educated, may have been far better than that which now ob- 
tains; it may be that we have fallen on evil times—worse times 
than the Church has ever before seen—but the changes have taken 

lace, and we have to meet things as they are, not as they were. 
t is idle to attempt to recall the past, to re-establish that which has 
passed away. We must always take things as we find them, avail 
ourselves of the present good, and war against present evils. The 
Church is placed in the world to teach and to govern it; but she 
has her human side, and on her human side she is affected by all 
the changes which go on around her. Her principles are invariable 
and eternal, but her modes or methods of acting on the world must 
be adapted to its ever-varying wants. The Church cannot, any 
more than the state, be unvarying in her external policy, because 
she has not unvarying circumstances or an unvarying world to 
meet. At every moment she must deal with the world as it is, not 
as it has been or as we may wish it to be. What she has now to 
meet are the peculiar evils of our own times; she has to meet the 
existing state of things. This we, her children, should understand, 
and we are wanting in our fidelity to her if, governed by old asso- 
ciations and inveterate habits, we throw obstacles in her way, and 
labor, intentionally or unintentionally, to hinder her from doing it.” 


Here it will be perceived that there is at least no direct 
reference to the Bishops and Prelates of the Church: we 
.speak not of the directors of the Catholic Church, but of 
the directors of the Catholic world, who are laymen, princes 
and nobles, as well as ecclesiastics. We should be sorry to 
be found wanting in reverence to the Bishops or Prelates 
of the Church, yet, we presume, it is no irreverence to say 
that they are infallible only in teaching faith and morals. 
No man who has read the history of the Church can say, 
that large numbers of them, in particular countries and par- 
ticular epochs, have not often been mistaken in their human 
policy, and failed in their vigilance and in the performance 
of their pastoral duties. No man can honestly deny it, and 
to attempt to enforce silence by the argumentum ad vere- 
cundiam is neither wise nor honorable. The Catholic 
Church has and can have no dread of facts, and, as St. 
Gregory the Great says, the scandal of hushing up iniquity 
is greater than that of publishing it. 
he only question that should be asked with regard to 
the statements in the passages we have quoted, is, are they 
true? are they correct statements of facts? If they are not, 
then let it be shown that they are false, and us be con- 
demned for publishing falsehood. If tliey are true, if they 
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are facts, it is idle to war against us for telling them} for 
facts they are and will be, whether we tell them or not. If 
we simply state what is true, and state it fora good and 
lawful purpose, in a Catholic spirit, you have no right to 
complain of us or to censure us for stating it. The most 
you could do would be to show that we had stated it un- 
necessarily, and might have gained the good we seek with- 
out doing it. In reply to this last supposition, however, we 
would say that it often becomes necessary to say things 
which we might and ought otherwise to pass over in silence, 
in consequence of what is said bearing on them by others. 
Let non-Catholics keep silent with regard to the matters 
touched upon in these passages, and let the so-called Cath- 
olic press also keep silent with regard to them, and we, we 
readily grant, would have no occasion to introduce them, 
and might, with some justice, be required to keep silence 
also ; but, so long as non-Catholics do not keep silence in re- 
gard to them, and so long as your so-called Catholic journals 
are permitted to discuss them, and in a false and injurious 
sense, misleading both Catholics and non-Catholics, we 
think it unfair to insist on our keeping silence, and unjust 
to blame us for stating the case as it actually is. 

The writer says, he objects “also especially to the five 
last pages, except the last lines, which breathe a noble spirit, 
a truly Catholic heart,” and he adds: “ Ah, Doctor, if your 
excellent qualities could be cleared from some little defects 
which impair them, and lessen the fruits they can produce, 
you would be an accomplished man.” Our friend should 
remember, as says the Tm in the fable, “it is a universal 
remark that we great beasts have generally certain little 
defects, and therefore be not too severe upon us.” We have 
never set up to be a perfect man, and nobody is more aware 
of our defects than we are ourselves; we labor constantly 
to supply them, but, we fear, not with much success, and it 
is no doubt idle to expect us ever to be an “ accomplished 
man,”—by which we suppose our friend means un homme 
complet. 

We have no room to enter farther into the explana- 
tion or defence of the contents of the pages last re- 
ferred to, and in fact no disposition to add any thing to 
what we have already said. The article on Catholic Po- 
lemics was forced from us by a deep sense of the defects of 
our more generally adopted method of Catholic controversy, 
and by our earnest desire to place that controversy on higher 
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ground, to give it more earnestness, depth, and comprehen- 
siveness, and to adapt it more directly to the wants of the 
higher intelligence of our age and country. That we have 
been in some respects unjust to our Catholic contempora- 
ries, that we have not been sufticiently careful to specify 
their good intentions and their good deeds, or sufficiently 
attentive to their susceptibilities, or amour-propre, is very 
possible, and, so far as such may be the case, we regret it. 

hat, in our earnestness to elevate the Catholic community, 
to quicken intelligence in our Catholic people at home and 
abroad, and to gain for the Catholic population of our own 
country that moral weight to which they are entitled by 
their numbers, and that intellectual and scientific superi- 
ority to which they are entitled by the truth and sublimity 
of their faith, we have used in some instances too strong 
expressions and gone too far, is also possible; but, if we 
have really done so, it has been unconsciously and unin- 
tentionally. 

We know that many very worthy people, let it be permit- 
ted us to say in conclusion, are strongly opposed to the discus- 
sion or agitation of such questions as several which we have 
treated or touched upon in our pages. The design of the 
article on Catholic Polemics, was to meet and answer their 
objections, by showing that these are great and practical 
questions, not raised, indeed, by us, but by modern intelli- 
gence itself, or that they are forced upon the Catholic po- 
lemic by the present state of theological and philosophical 
controversy. The great objection to discussing them that 
has been urged against us, is the danger of unsettling the 
minds, if not the faith, of the unlearned and the simple, 
who are incapable of comprehending the questions them- 
selves, or of even understanding the solutions that may be 
offered. This objection, certainly, has some weight, and no 
one should wantonly or unnecessarily raise or provoke dis- 
cussions which might tend to unsettle the simple, or to 
scandalize the weak; but it is no less necessary to avoid 
scandalizing the intelligent and the strong, and it will 
never do to let the questions raised by the learned and in- 
telligent, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, go unanswered, 
for fear of injury to the weak and the illiterate. The 
Church looks to the welfare of the former, no less than to 
the peace and quiet of the latter. 

It is no doubt true that, since controversies in our day 
must be carried on before the public at large, and_all classes 
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take more or less part in them, there is a serious difficulty 
in entering into those profounder discussions, in solving 
those more abstruse questions, and in meeting those intel- 
lectual difficulties demanded by the educated and cul- 
tivated classes, whether in or out of the Church, without 
more or less disturbing a very large class of simple believ- 
ers, who have been instructed only in the nakedest ele- 
ments of their faith. But this only proves, what we have 
always insisted upon, that in our age and country the faith- 
ful must be educated, must be instructed, and that our only 
reliance, under God, for the preservation and progress of 
religion, is in elevating and enlarging the intelligence, not 
merely of a few, but of the mass of the people. You can- 
not, if you would, carry back the discussion of the graver 
and more difficult questions to the cloister, or confine it 
within the walls of a seminary ; our enemies have brought 
it before the public, and it is before the public, not in our 
cloisters and schools alone, we must accept and meet it. 
Of the very last importance, then, is it, that, instead of 
being gratified or pleased with the ignorance of a large 
portion of the people, and studying to keep them unac- 
quainted with every thing not strictly necessary, necessitate 
medii ad salutem, we should labor to overcome that igno- 
rance, to enlighten the people to the greatest degree possi- 
ble, and thus prepare them for the new position in which 
the changes in modern society have placed them. Instead 
of studying to keep the people ignorant of the objections 
raised either to Catholic doctrine or to Catholic practice, 
we must labor to prepare them to meet those objections, or, 
at least, to appreciate the answers which our learned theo- 
logians and philosophers may give. If we fail to do this, 
and seek to suppress all discussion, or to prevent the agita- 
tion of any question in public which is above the know- 
ledge or comprehension of the illiterate and simple, we 
shall fail to win back intelligence to the Catholic cause, and 
contine ovr Church only to the ignorant and the weak, who 
will be constantly leaving her communion, in proportion as 
they acquire a taste for intelligence, and find a little mental 
activity quickened within them. It is this fact, or supposed 
fact, that we have wished to bring out, and force upon the 
attention of: the Catholic public. 

We confess, it has seemed to us, that the leading public 
opinion of Catholics neglects this fact, and proceeds on the 
assumption, that the more ignorant we can keep our people, 
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the more effectually we can restrain curiosity and suppress 
inquiry in regard to the great living and practical questions 
of the day, the more effectually we shall serve the interests 
of religion. We do not believe this is true. We believe 
ignorance is a vice, and the most fruitful mother of vice; 
and that the ignorance of a very large mass of our Catho- 
lic population in this, and all other countries, is the greatest 
obstacle to their own virtue, and to the diffusion and con: 
quests of the Catholic faith that we have to overcome. It 
is with this conviction that we have written. It is with this 
conviction that we have said those things which have so 
grievously offended not a few worthy Catholics. It was no 
wish of ours to offend them, and we assure them we have 
never caused them pain without causing ourselves still great- 
er pain. But the Catholic Church does not constitute a Mu- 
tual Admiration Society, and it is no part of the duty of a 
Catholic publicist to follow the public opinion of even Catho- 
lics, unless he is satisfied that that public opinion is sound, 
and in accordance with the best interests of Catholicity. 
We may be told, as we have been told more than once, 
that to correct this public opinion, to look after what is the 
true interests of religion, and to determine what will best 
promote them, here or elsewhere, is not the business of the 
Catholic publicist, but solely of those to whom the Holy 
Ghost has committed the authority to teach and to govern 
the Church. It certainly is not the business of the publi- 
cist to decide, as one having authority, what is or is not 
best fitted to promote the interests of religion, nor has he 
any right to go or to protest against the decision the legiti- 
mate authority comes to and officially proclaims on the sub- 
ject ; but where there is no decision of authority—where 
authority has not pronounced, or within the limits of its 
decision, he has the full and unquestionable right to express 
his convictions, and to give plainly and strongly the facts 
and reasonings on which those convictions are founded, not, 
indeed, as acts of authority which must not be questioned, 
but as arguments addressed to reason, and, if you choose, to 
the reason of Ecclesiastics as well as to the reason of lay- 
men; for we are not to suppose that men, in becoming Ee- 
clesiastics, abandon reason, or are placed beyond its reach. 
No men have, or ought to have, reason in a higher degree 
than Ecclesiastics, or to be more within or under its influ- 
ence. If the publicist undertakes to dictate to them on his 
own authority, or to bring the pressure of an unreasoning 
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ublic opinion to bear on them; they have a right to be 
offended, and to exert, not only all their reason, but all 
their Ecclesiastical authority against him. But if ‘he seeks 

merely to influence them by reason, by his facts and argu- 
ments,—to convince them by an appeal to their reason, that 
this course is better than that, and that this woliey i is 
safer than that, we see not wherein he offends their dig- 
nity, fails in his reverence to them, or transcends his own 
legitimate sphere. We yield to no man in our reverence 
for the Ecclesiastical character, in our respect for authority, 
or in our readiness to submit toits decisions; but we know 
something of our own age, and we know very well that peo- 
ple in our age do not, will not, and cannot be made to sub- 
mit to authority on ‘the principle of simple, blind obedi- 
ence. The Clergy must not merely insist that it is all over 
with religion when reverence for the Clergy is gone, but 
they must command that reverence by their own personal 
worth and character; they must magnify their office, as 
well as depend on their office to magnity them ; they must 
show a real, as well as an official superiority, and lead us by 
showing their intrinsic, as well as their extrinsic authority 
to be our chiefs and guides. 

In saying this, what say we that can offend any Ecclesi- 
astic, or in what respect do we encroach on his office, or 
take his business out of his hands? Do you say it implies 
that Ecclesiastics have not always understood and adopted 
the best possible course for the advancement of religion ¢ 
Suppose it does; what then? Does not the Church operate 
more humano, and does not our friend say, Errare aut 
errasse humanum est? The Clergy in what is human may, 
because generally better instructed, be less liable to err than 
laymen, but they are not, nor do ‘they claim to be person- 
ally inerrable. The most that what we say implies is, that the 
Clergy, or a portion of the Clergy, continue a policy, once 

and proper no doubt, after the various social and in- 
tellectual changes that have been going on have rendered 
it advisable to adopt a new and different policy. This may 
happen to the best of men without implying any reproach ; 
nay, it may happen in consequence of what in them is 
really laudable, that is, the dread of change and innova- 
tion. 

Confining our remarks to our own country, we think that 
a very considerable number of our Clergy, we by no means 

say all, for it is not true of all, have not duly considered 
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the changed position of Catholics in the United States from 
what it was when the good Dr. Carroll was consecrated 
the first Bishop of Baltimore. Then little could be contem- 
plated by the Bishop or his Clergy but the simple preser- 
vation of the faith, and ministration to the spiritual wants 
of the few Catholics then in the country; then the chief 
duty evidently was to keep Catholics Catholic, and to give 
them the Sacraments, and wait for time to soften prejudice 
and conciliate opposition ; no great impulse could be given, 
or be expected to be given, to the ot of conversion, and 
very little thought was necessary to be given to the social 
position and action of Catholics, save so far as necessary to 
prevent them from committing the Church to one political 
party or another, or exciting the hostility of non-Catholies 
against them. 

But since then great changes have taken place. Catho- 
lies by natural increase, by immigration, and by conversion, 
have increased from thousands to millions, and we are now 
numerically a very considerable portion of the American 
os. for we number more communicants than any one 

rotestant Denomination amongst us. Our position has 
changed ; our wants have changed ; and, in some respeets, 
our duties have changed. Our duty is not now merely to 
keep our people quiet in the faith, and protect them from 
the attacks of non-Catholics, but to endeavor to extend our 
faith, to convert unbelievers and misbelievers, and to Cath- 
olicize the country. Our Clergy are not now merely chap- 
lains to a foreign immigration or an isolated colony, but 
belong to a Hierarchy which embraces the nation, and hold 
the position, have the duties, and, we say it with all rever- 
ence, should have the aspirations of a national Clergy, in 
the good, not the exclusive sense of that term. They have 
now imposed ppon them the great work of bringing this 
whole country into the bosom of the Catholic Church, so 
that our Bishops shall be recognized as Bishops, and sub- 
mitted to as such, by the whole population of their respect- 
ive Sees. The work, then, which the Clergy have to do for 
religion at the present time in this country, seems to us two- 
fold: tirst,to administer to the spiritual wants of those already 
within the fold, and, second, to labor to prevent the loss of 
educated, intelligent, and aspiring sons of Catholic parents, 
and to recover to the faith those who are now in heresy or 
infidelity. 

It is only in this latter work that a Catholic publicist, as 
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such, can perform any important part, or be an auxiliary of 
the Clergy. If he is to render any essential service in the 
performance of this work, the Clergy, we have maintained, 
and still maintain, must allow him to deal frankly and 
freely with the great practical questions which are up- 
permost in the minds of these two classes of our country- 
men, and to meet the various objections in their minds 
alike to Catholic doctrine and practice, and to the opinions 
and practices of Catholics, whether these objections are 
theological or philosophical, political or moral. To under- 
stand and answer these objections does not necessarily de- 
mand the Sacrament of Orders; and so long as the publi- 
cist keeps within the limits of faith and sound doctrine, 
there should be, in our judgment, no interference with his 
freedom, though he should treat many questions which, if 
we looked only to the peace and quiet of the simple and 
illiterate among Catholics, it would be far better not to 
agitate at all. 

Such are the views which we have entertained of our 
rights and duties as a Catholic publicist, and we have sup- 
posed we could entertain and act on such views without go- 
ing beyond our province as a layman, or showing any want 
of reverence for the sacerdotal character and office. That 
we have done our part in the work well, or with any degree 
of success, we do not pretend ; nobody is, or can be, more 
aware of our short-comings and of our failure to realize in 
execution our own ideal, than we are. To have done our 
part in this work as we conceive it should be done, would 
require qualities, an ability, and philosophical and theolog- 
ical attainments to which we lay noclaim. We have done, 
however, what we could, and being what we are and are 
likely to remain as long as we live, in the best way we could. 
We have never felt ourselves competent to solve all the 
questions raised by the age; but A felt the importance 
of the questions themselves and the necessity of meeting 
them. ‘The most that we have done, for it is the most we 
were able to do, has been to call attention tu them; to fix the 
mind of intelligent Catholics on them, and to make some 
suggestions, perhaps not useless, in the attempt to solve 
them. No doubt there are hundreds and thousands amongst 
us able to dothe work far better than we have done it ; 
and, if we have had the presumption to engage ourselves 
in it, it has not been through any overweening confidence in 
our learning and ability, of which we think very lightly, 
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but because we saw here in our own country no others en- 
gaged in it, who seemed likely to do it any better than we 
could. Here are our answers to the various objections 
brought by our theological friend and other critics against 
our course as a Catholic Reviewer. It is for others to judge 
whether these answers are satisfactory or not, and to acquit 
or condemn us as they see proper. 


Art. II.— Della Filosofia della Rivelazione di Vtxcenzo 
Giosert1.  Pubblicata per Cura di Gioserre Massart. 
Turin and Paris, 1856. 


A Western editor, who has little occasion to put up 
the Scotchman’s prayer, “ O Laird! gie us a gude conceit 
o’ oursels,” attempts to be witty and merry over our advo- 
cacy of the synthetic method in our last Review; and oth- 
ers have been at some loss to understand what is the pre- 
cise difference between the synthetic and analytic methods 
we recognize. To our merry critic we probably have no 
answer to give that would be intelligible ; to the others 
who ask rather than seek to give information, and who ex- 
perience a real difficulty on the subject, we may reply that 
analysis considers a subject in its several parts and these 
several parts abstractedly or as isolated, while synthesis 
considers the subject as a whole and the several parts in 
their relation to the whole or as integrated in it. In all 
philosophizing, as in all reasoning, there must be both anal- 
ysis and synthesis ; and we do not understand, and never 
have understood by the synthetic method the exclusion of 
analysis. In the synthetic method synthesis predominates 
and controls the analysis ; in the analytic method analysis 
predominates and controls the synthesis. In the synthetic 
method we use analysis to find the synthesis ; in the ana- 
lytic method we use analysis in order to construct a syn- 
thesis. 

We call the Scholastic method the analytic method, not 
because it does not aim at a synthesis, but because it aims 
at a logical synthesis, which is a mere abstract synthesis, 
not at the real synthesis of things. It constructs, it does 
not find a synthesis ; and hence its synthesis is not a real 
synthesis but a simple sum or summary. By it we attain 
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to abstract conceptions, we see or study truth in detail, in 
its separate or detached parts, not in its real relations as a 
living and organic whole. There is, we should be sorry to 
question, back of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas a 
real, a living synthesis, as there is back of all the defini- 
tions of the Chureh the living synthesis proceeding from 
the creative act of God and revealed by the Gospel, in 
which every definition of the Church, every special doc- 
trine of the Swmma is integral,and may be seen to be so 
by an intellect capable of taking in the whole, and every 
art in its real relation to the whole ; but this real and liv- 
ing synthesis is not continually kept in view, is not clearly 
and distinctly bronght out, and by ordinary minds is nei- 
ther discovered nor suspected ; oath proposition stands, as it 
were, alone, as an independent proposition, not as a part 
bearing a relation to the whole, and having its truth and 
significance only in that relation. All minds of the first 
order are synthetic, and comprehend the parts in their 
relation to the whole, while minds of the second, or an in- 
ferior order are analytic, and are capable of comprehending 
the whole only in its parts, and lose themselves in particu- 
lars. Hence it is that our later philosophers and hechiat- 
ans who profess to follow the medigeval masters give us in 
either theology or philosophy at best only a summary of 
particulars united by no common bond, integrated in no 
common principle that unites and vivifies the whole ; 
hence modern official philosophy is a Aortus siccus, and 
theology a caput mortuum, or rather a cabinet of speci- 
mens, where each specimen is properly labeled and num- 
bered. To be a first-class philosopher or a first-class theo- 
logian now-a-days demands only a good memory, or readi- 
ness in reading or deciphering the labels and numbers. 
Synthesis, rightly understood, is not something we attain 
to or construct by our logical analyses, but is the real re- 
lation in which things actually exist, and to find it, we 
must study things as they really are, and see them in their 
real relation to their first cause and to their final cause. In 
following the synthetic method we start from the original 
synthesis of things, intuitively given, and which is the basis 
of all the real as of all the knowable, and study to bring 
back to this synthesis and integrate in it the several partic- 
ular things we observe and analyze, for these things have 
no meaning, no reality even, out of this synthesis, or, if you 
prefer it, their synthetic relation. Thus, if you dissolve 
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the synthesis and take either of its terms as isolated, you 
attain not to truth, but either to pantheism or to nullism. 
The creative act is a nullity if isolated from Zns or Being 
whose act it is, as creatures or existences are nullities if iso- 
lated from the creative act on which they are absolutely 
dependent. Dissolve the synthesis and take the first term, 
Being, and proceed analytically from the idea of Being to 
the idea of creation, aa the only idea of creation you can 
attain to is that of a necessary creation, or the pantheism of 
Cousin, because analytic judgments merely bene out the 
contents of the subject analyzed, and in them subject and 
predicate are identical, and the predicate adds nothing to 
the subject. If the subject is real, necessary, and eternal 
Being, creation, as analytically deducible therefrom, must 
be itself real, eternal, and necessary Being, and therefore 
no creation at all ; God and the universe would be identical. 
Exclude the subject and proceed to deduce the idea of Cre- 
ator from the simple analysis of existence, you would 
equally fail to attain to the idea of God, since, as we have 
said, analytic judgments add no predicate to the subject, 
and can bring out only what is already contained in it, 
though before analysis not apprehended. 

The illusion of our philosophers and some of our theolo- 
gians on this point is in the fact that they unconsciously in 
analyzing existence or the contingent, do recognize and 
assert the necessary and real as creating it. The contin- 
gent is dependent and therefore cannot stand alone on its 
own basis, and is inconceivable without that which is not 
contingent on which it depends for existence. In itself, 
isolated trom God, it is simply nothing. The analysis of 
nothing gives nothing; from nothing, nothing comes. 
Therefore analysis of the simple idea of existence, or exis- 
tence by itself alone, conducts directly and woe mgs: A to 
nullism. Here are the two rocks on which modern philoso- 
phy splits. German philosophy, starting from Being, or 
what it calls the Absolute, remains forever in Being or the 
Absolute, and can never assert the contingent or relative. 
Cartesianism, or the prevailing French philosophy, starting 
from personal existence, or the contingent, remains forever 
in it, and can never get beyond subjectivism, to the assertion 
of real and necessary Being, that is to say, is doomed to end 
in simple nihilism. This too was the case with all ancient 
Pagan philosophy, for that dissolved the original synthesis 
by leaving out the copula, and turned forever in the sub- 
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ject, real and necessary Being, or in the predicate, contin- 
gent and dependent existence. 

We avoid either error only by recognizing the original 
synthesis, or divine synthetic judgment intuitively affirmed 
to us, Being creates existences. Having in this judgment 
the three terms which embrace all reality, analysis of any 
one of the terms is subordinated to it, and enlightened and 
directed by it. Analysis is, then, obliged to study things 
not merely in themselves but in their relations, and thus 
remains within the region of reality. In this original syn- 
thetic judgment there are the three terms of a judgment 
proper, subject, predicate, and copula, and these three terms 
are not only the basis or foundation of all reality, but they 
run through it and are preserved through all the range of 
secondary causes and effects; so that following the syn- 
thetic method, analysis cannot isolate or take things out of 
the relations implied or asserted in this judgment. The 
proper subject of analysis becomes under the synthetic 
method not particular things in their isolation, but particu- 
lars in their relations to the general or the whole; it 
becomes simply an instrument of synthesis, and serves only 
to render more apparent or more striking the real synthesis 
which embraces all things, Being and existences in their 
actual relations. 

All philosophy deserving that name is necessarily syn- 
thetic ; it is ally the oogia of the Greeks, the sapientia 
of the Latins, and is properly defined, the science and appli- 
cation of principles. Its aim is to ascertain and to compre- 
hend the real principles of things, cause causarum, under- 
stood both as first principles and last principles, or as first 
cause and final cause, and their application in the order of 
production and in the order of consummation, or in the 
first and second cosmic cycles—as Gioberti would say, in 
genesis and palingenesis or palingenesia. Such being the 
nature and aim of philosophy, it is only sad merriment that 
sneers at our preference of the synthetic to the analytic 
method, and a merriment which proves that he who indulges 
it has yet to obtain the first philosophic conception; and that 
how much soever he may have read in philosophical works, 
how much soever he may have studied Dmowski, Liberato- 
re, Bouvier, or the Lugdunensis, he has not entered even the 
vestibule of the temple of philosophy, far less its adytum. 

This being premised, we can understand what should be 
meant by the Philosophy of Revelation. By revelation we 
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understand the making known, or the communication to 
man in a supernatural manner, an order of truth above the 
natural order or that which comes within the range, by its 
own unassisted powers, of our natural reason. By the 
philosophy of revelation is to be understood the truths so 
made known or communicated, considered in their relation 
to the natural, or what we may term the rational order, or 
the comprehensions of both orders of truth in their real re- 
lations to one another, or their real synthesis, and in their 
relation in common to God the source of all truth, the first 
cause, and to God the end of all existence, or universal 
final cause. The propriety of a Philosophy of Revelation 
rests on the assumption that there is a real relation, inde- 
pendent of our thought, which our thought does not create, 
but simply discovers or apprehends, between the two orders 
of truth, that they are not two mutually independent orders, 
but mutually touch and complete each other, and are both 
to be taken into the account when seeking to explain the 
origin, the progress, and the end of either. Neither order 
stands by itself alone or is for itself alone, but each is for 
the other; and neither in the most general and ultimate 
end of man is completed without the other, or the design 
of Providence in regard to man and the universe fully ac- 
complished. To explain this relation, to show the mutual 
harmony of the two orders, the unity of their origin, the one 
common law to which they are subjected, and their final 
integration in union with God as the universal final cause, 
was the purpose of Gioberti in the work some fragments 
of which he had only written when death overtook him. 
Whether his work, had he lived to complete it, would have 
been all that could be desired on the subject, may well be 
doubted ; but that it would have thrown great light on 
many of the highest, most important, and most difficult 
problems with which the human mind grapples or can 
grapples no one who has made himself at all acquainted 
with the philosophical genius and vast erudition of this re- 
markable man can for one moment question. The frag- 
ments which his friend has collected and here published 
are so inany Torsos for the study of the philosopher and 
the theologian. Much is wanting; but what we have are 
master-pieces in their way. 

In our last Review we criticised unsparingly what we 
regarded as the errors into which the author has fallen. 
These errors are: 1. Confounding the natural and super- 
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natural, or virtually denying all real distinction between 
them; 2. Identifying the Second Person of the ‘irinity with 
the creative act; 3. Representing the Incarnation as the 
completion of the act of creation, and each man as an incho- 
ate God, or a God that begins; 4. Representing original sin 
as dialectic as well as coghiatinaly and 5. Asserting that all 
truth and life consist in relation. Some of our merry 
critics, who come under the description of what the late 
Daniel Webster called captores verborum, whether in good 
Latin or not, would add a sixth, namely, that he uses the 
terms metheais and mimesis, or in Italian, /a metessi and 
la mimest ; terms with which they probably are not famil- 
iar, or at least affect not to understand. 

In a reply to these merry critics, we may say the words 
are not uncommon in contemporary Italian, and the genius 
of our language admits the incorporation of either Greek or 
Latin words in scientific writing, when needed. The terms 
in question are very convenient, and have no equivalents 
ir Anglo-Saxon. They cannot be translated literally and 
exactly by any terms we are acquainted with in English 
or in Latin, and therefore in translating we transfer them 
in their Greek, not in their Italianized form. They are 
good Greek, and are used by Plato and by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus substantially in the sense in which they are 
used by Gioberti, and pertain to a deeper and truer phi- 
losophy than they who object to them appear to have mas- 
tered. Amongst Latin authors, St. Augustine is the onl 
one we have found thoroughly acquainted with the phi- 
losophy to which these terms pertain. He uses in their 

lace intelligible and visible ; but, though the best terms he 
had in Latin, they are not their exact equivalents. The 
methexis is indeed the intelligible, but it 1s the created in- 
telligible ; the mimesis is the visible, but it is the visible 
that imitates or symbolizes the created intelligible. Prop- 
erly speaking, however, the intelligible is not created, and 
‘therefore its substitution for the methexis is liable to lead 
to a very important, a very mischievous error, traces of 
which we find in some Scholastics and especially in our 
modern German rationalists. 

Methexis is the genus, the universal of the Schoolmen ; 
but it defines what neither genus nor unaversal does, and 
avoids the error alike of the Realists, Conceptualists, and 
Nominalists. What are wniversals? what are genera ? 
ask the Schoolmen. Some answer, they are mere words; 
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others that they are mental conceptions; others that they 
are entities. The last were called Realists; but, if you say 
universals or genera are entities, then you can have man 
without men. The first were called Nominalists; and if 
you say with them wniversals or genera are mere words 
with nothing corresponding to them existing a parte rei, 
then von have men without man, and the generation of in- 
dividuals is inexplicable and inconceivable. If you say 
with the second, or Conceptualists, that they are mere men- 
tal conceptions, you escape no difficulty of the Nominalists, 
Later writers call them ideas, and understand by ideas 
essentie rerum metaphysice, that is to say, the types or ex- 
emplers of things in the divine mind, and therefore indis- 
tinguishable from the divine essence itself, which is either 
nominalism or pantheism, according to the point of view 
of the interpreter. 

The word methé@ris, which implies participation, expresses 
accurately the truth which the Schoolmen failed to discover, 
or at least to express. (renera, according to the philosophy 
to which this word pertains, are not merely participated 
by individuals, whence generation, but themselves partici- 
pate of Being; so that the methexis participates of Being 
through the act of creation, like every creature, and is par- 
ticipated of by the individuals of tlie race, and expresses 
precisely the relation of the genus to the Creator and to 
the creature, subsisting never without either. The methexis 
is never without the mimesis, or the mimesis without the 
methexis—the race without the individual, or the individ- 
ual without the race, which it individuates, imitates, and 
symbolizes. 

We shall understand this better by bearing in mind that 
God created all things, and caused all things created to 
bring forth fruit after “their kind, Thus there is to be con- 
sidered, first, creation ; second, generation, production, not 
reproduction, as too often improperly asserted. The me- 
thexis of the universe is created, and is, in Gioberti’s phi- 
losophy, the creative act extrinsecated, or the extrinsecation 
of the Verbum, the Word, extrinsecated in an individual 
male and female of each kind or species. If we speak 
of man, the methexis was immediately created and indi- 
vidualized in Adam, in whom there is the perfect union 
of the methexis and the mimesis, or the completion of the 
methexis with the mimesis. But from Adam, from whose 
side Eve was taken, or who was, as in the first chapter of 
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Genesis it is said, created male and female, the individua- 
tion of the methexis goes on from generation to generation. 
The same order is constituted in principle through all the 
genera and species of the universe. The methexis is actual 
in relation to the Creator, potential in relation to individuals. 
But the methexis has and may have other a 2 yer ee for 
the analogy of generation runs through the whole of the Cre- 
ator’s works, and in all created things which can be objects 
of our thought, we may discover the methexic and mimetic 
elements, often expressed by the terms substance and form, 
the real and the apparent, the thing and its symbol, the 
type and its fulfilment. When the Scriptures say, God is 
angry, or he repents, they speak mimetically, symbolically, 
and the methexic truth is what is really intended by these 
forms of expression. All language is either methexic or 
mimetic according to the point of view from which it is 
considered ; inimetic as to the form, methexic as to the 
noetic truth expressed ; mimetic as a sign, methexic in that 
which is signified to the understanding. The terms may 
thus be universally applied, and their application is war- 
ranted by that great principle which St. Thomas, after 
Plato and St. Augustine, lays down, that God is similitudo 
rerum omnium, or that all things, in their.order and according 
to their kind and species, copy or imitate him as their grand 
archetype or prototype. All orders of the cosmos or visible 
universe exist methexically and mimetically, the methexic 
manifesting itself continually in the mimetic, and the mi- 
metic struggling eternally to become methexic. In this 
way the life, the discord, and the harmony of the universe 
are produced and perpetuated. 

Since writing our previous article on Gioberti, a learned 
friend, far better versed in the language and thought of 
Gioberti than we are, has suggested to us that most of our 
criticisms are mistakes, and rest either on our misapprehen- 
sion of the real meaning of the author, or on our having 
taken the opinions of a particular school of theologians for 
Catholic doctrine itself. We charged Gioberti with con- 
founding the natural and supernatural, or with recognizing 
no real distinction between them, or with virtually denying 
all supernatural order as distinct from the natural and above 
it. This his friend says is not true, for the author asserts 
most positively such order, and his whole philosophy of 
revelation demands it, only what we call the supernatural 
he calls palingenesia, and places in the second cycle, or the 
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return of man to God, as his final Cause. The whole 
Christian order originates in and depends on the Incarna- 
tion indeed, but it is ordered in relation to man’s destiny, 
or return to God as his supreme Good, not to his origin in 
God as his first Cause, and, therefore, though it may have, 
since it proceeds trom God, within itself the two motions, 
it must necessarily, when taken in its cosmic relation, per- 
tain to the second cycle, as Gioberti asserts. It is a new 
creation, indeed, for it originates in the immediate creative 
act of God, but it cannot be regarded as an original creation 
throughout, otherwise it could not be palingenesia, regen- 
eration, or anew birth. It has reference to generation, and 
renews it by grace. 

The friend of Gioberti continues: “ The doctrine you op- 
pose to the author is untenable, for it makes the natural 
and the supernatural two distinct, independent, and discon- 
nected creations, with only an arbitrary and unreal relation 
between them. Neither has any reason in the other. On 
your doctrine nature might easily suffice for itself, and com- 
plete itself in its own order. Man, if he had been left to 
nature alone, even as his nature now subsists, could have 
had not only no conception of any thing above nature, but 
no aspiration even to any good above natural beatitude, 
above the limited, the finite, and, consequently, no aspira- 
tion to possess an infinite and unbounded good, contrary to 
the teaching of the Fathers and great Doctors of the 
Church, especially St. Thomas. Man, on the theory of the 
natural and supernatural you have adopted and retined upon, 
is not even in potentia to the supernatural. How then do 
you bring the supernatural to him, or bring him to the su- 
pernatural, and ee cote cont your natural man? On 
your theory you do not harmonize nature and grace, the 
natural and supernatural ; and, in spite of all your efforts, 
run into an absurd dualism. There is and can be on the 
supposition of the status nature pure no commerce be- 
tween the natural and supernatural, and can at best be only 
a sort of pre-established noms like that which Leibnitz 
imagined to explain the relation between soul and body. 
You fall into the very analytical errors you seek to avoid, 
and instead of being a synthesist, are a dualist. 

“You complain of Gioberti that he denies the status 
nature pure imagined by theologians, and undertake to 
prove that such state cannot be denied without contradict- 
ing the definitions of the Church, especially the definition 
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given in the condemnation of the fifty-fifth proposition of 
Baius: Deus non potuisset ab initio talem creare hominem, 

ualis nune nascitur. This and the other propositions of 

ains condemned by St. Pius V., you should bear in mind, 
were not condemned as in no sense true, but as false and 
heretical in the sense of the asserters, that is, in the sense in 
which they were maintained by Baius and his adherents. 
They maintained that God must have originally created 
and endowed man with the natural powers and faculties 
necessary to attain his destiny; but as man, as he is now 
born, evidently has not those powers and faculties, he could 
not have created him from the beginning such as he is now 
born. In this sense the proposition is condemned, and 
what is really asserted by the condemnation is not that God 
could have created man such as he is now born, but that 
he could have created man without the natural powers and 
faculties necessary to attain to final beatitude. This is evi- 
dent from the Bull of the Holy Pontiff, and has been clearly 
shown by Berti, the theologian of Benedict XIV., and 
is confirmed, in some sense, by the refusal of Benedict XIV. 
to approve the condemnation of the doctrine of Berti which 
the Archbishop of Sens solicited. ‘ Berti,’ says Pére Gratry 
in a Note to his Connaissance de Dieu, ‘maintains the ex- 
istence of a natural, innate desire in man of the intuitive 
vision. He has for him the whole Scotist school, before 
and after Baius. He has for him St. Thomas in the two 
Sums, and the greater part of the Thomists, especially Du- 
randus and Soto. Molina and Estius, though not admit- 
ting the existence of this natural desire, agree that it is per- 
mitted to hold it, and that it is even the common opinion 
of the Scholastics, whose doctrine Molina sums up in the 
sentence: Beatitudinem in particulari esse finem nostrum 
naturalem, non guoad assecutionem, sed quoad appetitum 
et potentiam passivam. Suarez makes the same avowal. 
But Bellarmin (de Gratia, I. cap. 7) is remarkably explicit 
on this point, and full of the Augustinian sense. He as- 
serts, after remarking that non parva queestio est sitne sem- 
piterna beatitudo, que in visione Dei sita est, finis hominis 
naturalis aut supernaturalis, Beatitudinem jfinem hominis 
naturalem esse quoad appetitum, non quoad assecutionem ; 
and adds: Non est autem natura humana indignum, sed 
contra potius ad maximam ejus pertinet dignitatem, quod 
ad sublimiorem finem condita sit, quam ut eum solis nature 
sue viribus attingere possit.’ 
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“ As it is allowable to assert the existence in man of the 
natural innate desire of beatitude possible only in glorifica- 
tion, or visio Det intuitiva, and as it is agreed on all 
hands that this desire cannot be naturally fulfilled, it is per- 
fectly true to say that God could have created man in the 
beginning such as he is now born, that is, with the innate 
natural desire of a good, or béatitude, without the natural 
ability to attain to it. In other words, you cannot conclude 
from the existence of the desire the natural ability to at- 
tain its satisfaction, because it may have entered into the 
designs of Providence to satisfy it by supernatural means. 
On the other hand, we cannot conclude from the absence 
of the ability, the non-existence of the desire. 

“ The existence of this desire of beatitude, without the 
natural ability to fulfil it, or to attain its satisfaction, that 
is, to see God in the beatific vision, is a proot that God 
could not have created and left man in a state of pure na- 
ture, for it is repugnant to his goodness, or even justice, to 
suppose him to ~e created man, and implanted in his na- 
ture desires for which he provides no means of satisfaction. 
This principle is recognized by all our theologians in their 
arguments from reason and nature for the immortality of 
the soul. The desire, if natural, and placed in the heart 
by the Creator himself, is a pledge or promise on the part 
of God of the means of its fulfilment. In giving the de 
sire, he promises to render the end attainable. But as the 
end is not and cannot be attainable by any natural faculty, 
God gives, in the very nature of man, a pledge or promise 
of the supernatural, and, therefore, the status nature pure 
is not only not a real state, but an impossible state. This 
desire is for an infinite and unbounded good, which is and 
can be only God, the Supreme Good itself. This good is 
not attainable by any of the powers conceded to man in the 
status nature pure; aud as the only good to which that 
nature, supposing it to be possible, can attain, is only an 
imperfect, a limited good, it can never satisfy our natural 
desire, and therefore can never be natural beatitude, or 
that in which the soul can repose in peace. The notion, 
then, of a natural beatitude, therefore of the status natura 
pure, is untenable, and must be given up. 

“In contending for the state of pure nature, you have 
followed, indeed, the theologians of the Society of Jesus, 
but you have departed from the great current of Catholic 
theology, and are yourself more exposed to censure from 
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maintaining it, than Gioberti is for denying it. You should 
have remembered, in arguing against him, that you were 
opposing to him only a modern theological opinion, not the 
generally received doctrine of Catholic fathers and theo- 
logians in all ages. You should have remembered that 
Gioberti has with him St. Augustine, St. Thomas, the 
greater part of the Thomists, all the Scotists, and especially 
the Augustinians; and as these have never been condemned 
or censured by the Church on this point, he is, at least, as 
safe in agreeing with them as you are in agreeing with the 
Jesuits. Besides, his view belongs to a much deeper, a 
more philosophical, and less superficial theology than that 
which I must believe you have quite too hastily adopted., 
You started right in your Admonitions to Protestants, com- 
menced some years ago, but as yet left incomplete, appa- 
rently because you hesitated to follow out the principle on 
which you had proceeded, that nature does not suftice for 
itself, and has not, and cannot have its beatitude in its own 
order. It is to be regretted that you abandoned this sound 
Augustinian principle, and became entangled in the spe- 
cious, but superficial sophisms of a school of compara- 
tively recent , sr and which has exerted a pernicious in- 
fluence on modern theological and philosophical studies. 
“Even they who assert the possibility of the status na- 
ture pure, are obliged to concede, as a matter of fact, that 
man has his destiny in the supernatural order, or, as Gio- 
berti would say, ultra-natural, an order lying beyond na- 
ture, not included in the cosmos, but necessary to its com- 
pletion or fulfilment. Perhaps a deeper philosophy, and 
a more careful study of the subject, ante lead them a 
little farther, and show that God, having given to man the 
natural desire for beatitude attainable only in glorifica- 
tion, this supernatural order was thereby rendered neces- 
sary, that nothing short of a supernatural union with him- 
self, through the Incarnation, could possibly secure beati- 
tude. LDeatitude demands the complete and perfect sutis- 
faction of desire, its complete and perfect fulfilment; but 
the desire, as we find it in man, can be satisfied or fulfilled 
with nothing short of glorification. God might, perhaps, 
have created man without this desire; that is to say, he 
might have created him a pure animal ; but then he would 
have been no longer man, or endowed with a rational soul. 
Having determined to create man or rational soul, he could 
not give him beatitude in a created order, for no rational 
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soul can be satisfied with any thing less than the infinite, 
and not even God can create the infinite. The only possi- 
ble beatitude for a rational soul is in the possession of God 
himself ; and as no created nature can, by its own powers, 
however high you exalt them, attain to this possession, beat- 
itude can never be naturally attainable, and can be at- 
tainable only by supernatural means, aids, or assistance. 
The supernatural, in your sense of the word, then, must 
have entered into the original design of the Creator in crea- 
ting man, and be assumed as necessary to complete or 
fulfil it. 

“Your objection, then, to Gioberti, that he represents the 
palingenesia as the second cycle, and asserts it to be nec- 
essary to complete the first cycle, or what is initial and in- 
choate in genesis, rests on no solid foundation. It is 
founded in a mistake on your part, and shows the inade- 
yd of your theology, and not the unsoundness of his. 

or what else can it be than what he represents it, if it is 
any thing? You seem to suppose that making it the com- 
plement of what is initial in nature is to confound it with 
nature, and to deny all real distinction between the natural 
and the supernatural. But this is not so. Gioberti defines the 
supernatural to be the immediate act of God, or that which 
God does immediately, not through the medium of second 
causes, and therefore he terms it the inexplicable, not be- 
cause it is without law, for every act of God is law, but be- 
eause it is explicable by no natural law, or laws inherent 
in the cosmos. Here is a very intelligible distinction be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural. Moreover, your 
insinuation that he confounds the supernatural with the 
superintelligible, is unjust. The superintelligible is that 
which exceeds our capacity to know, as the essences of 
things, but may still be in the order of nature, and to an 
intelligence capable of taking in the whole of nature, expli- 
cable by natural laws. The supernatural is not super- 
intelligible regarded as the immediate act of God ; a miracle 
is a supernatural act, but not superintelligible ; it is simply 
inexplicable by any natural law, and therefore is called su- 
ernatural, and referred to God as its immediate author. 
hat has misled you, was your feeling that Catholic faith 
obliges us to maintain the possibility of natural beatitude, 
therefore, that nature may be completed in her own order 
without supernatural assistance, or its elevation to a higher 
order, that is to say, that the desire for the infinite, innate 
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in man and inseparable from his nature, can be satisfied 
with the possession of the finite, the creature, or mere cre- 
ated good. If you had seen that natural beatitude is im- 
possible, and that the cosmos must be completed in palin- 
genesia, or not completed at all, and man fail to return to 
God as final cause, you would have seen. that the assertion 
of Gioberti by no means confounds the natural and the 
supernatural, or obscures the distinction between them. 
“Tam surprised that you have overlooked in all your 
criticisms on Gioberti what he calls the faculty of sovrin- 
telligenza, which lies at the basis of his whole theory of the 
supernatural. You may dispute whether what he describes 
should be called a faculty or not, but you cannot deny and 
must assert in the soul a consciousness of its own insuffi- 
ciency, and its aptitude for a knowledge which it has not, 
and cannot attain to by its own natural ability. He de- 
fines it the soul’s consciousness, or sense of its own poten- 
tiality. It is this faculty in the soul, not of knowing the 
superintelligible indeed, but of knowing its own impotence, 
that renders it capable of receiving the revelation of the 
superintelligible, and ere ecianee the necessity of the 
palingenesia to reduce its potentiality to act, and to com- 
lete in glorification what is now initial in its existence. 
he soul has an internal sense of its innate capacity for the 
infinite, for an unbounded good, for glorification in union 
with God as its final cause, and it is from this internal sense 
that springs that unbounded desire that can be satisfied 
with nothing short of possessing the infinite. Some little 
attention to this part of Gioberti’s philosophy would enable 
you to understand how the supernatural may at once be 
natural or supernatural, according to the point of view from 
which it is considered ; supernatural considered in its origin 
and end, and as a means or medium to an end; natural 
when considered as fulfilling the natural desire of the heart, 
and supplying man’s natural impotence, or actualizing his 
potentiality. Christianity, I need not tell you, while it 
reveals the origin, is the religion of the means and the end, 
and, therefore, if it have reference to man at all, must be 
the completion of man’s second cycle or return, without 
loss of individuality, toGod as his final cause or last end. 
In the very nature of the case, regeneration, as it presup- 
poses genesis or generation, cannot be in the first cycle, 
but must be in the second, and pertain to man’s return to 
God, and not to his procession, by way of creation, from 
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God. It, as supernatural and therefore depending on his 
immediate act, no doubt proceeds from God, but it is not a 
procession of existences from God, for the existences it con- 
cerns have already proceeded fnom God as their Creator, 
and are presupposed in genesis. The creation in the case is 
not the creation of new existences, but the creation of new 
or additional means by which men already created may at- 
tain to their true end. Creation as the medium or means 
to the end, or the motion of the means from God, Gioberti, 
of course, concedes, and, in this sense, what you assert with 
regard to the two cycles in the palingenesia may be con- 
ceded; but it makes nothing to your purpose, for, to be any 
thing to your purpose, there must be created originally a 
palingenesiac order of existences superior to and distinct 
from the cosmic, and then the palingenesiac return of ex- 
istences to God would not be the return and glorification of 
men, but of this new palingenesiac order of existences. In 
your endeavor to maintain two corresponding cycles in two 
orders, you have really separated those orders, disjoined 
them one from another, and failed to connect in any way or 
manner the cosmic with the palingenesiac order, and to 
provide for the redemption, elevation, or glorification of 
men. You have dis-humanized Christianity, and there- 
fore in principle denied the Incarnation, or that the Word 
was made flesh. Not your philosophy, but your theology 
has misled you, as it has misled many others, and made it 
impossible for them to show any athena relation between 
the natural and the supernatural, or between the Incarna- 
tion and the salvation and glorification of men. But con- 
necting the supernatural order synthetically with the super- 
natural, and understanding the palingenesia not as a new 
creation, save as to the medium, as regeneration and not as 

eneration, and you will have no difficulty in accepting 

ioberti’s doctrine, that the second cycle is palingenesiac, 
completing nature, or what is inchoate or initial in the 
cosmos. It is only in this way that you can really assert 
Christianity as mediatorial and teleological, and connected 
in any way with the human race. 

“You object, in the second place, that Gioberti identifies 
the Second Person of the Trinity with the creative act. 
You misapprehend him, or, at least, do not fully compre- 
hend what he means. He identities indeed the Word, Fars 
bum, with the creative act of God, but only in the sense of 
the Greeks, who term the Word the substantial Act by 
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which God creates all things, as says St. John: I[dvra de’ 
avtoo éyévero kai xywpic avtod éyéveto obdé by, 6 yéyovev. 
Omnia per ipsum facta sunt: et sine ipso factum est nihil, 
quod factum est. It was not, of course, Gioberti’s intention 
to assert that the Word is the creative act of God ad extra, 
and therefore to identify the Aéyo¢ with creatures, or the 
external act; but, unless we would quarrel with St. John, 
he is the internal act by or through which all external acts 
are performed. This sufficiently disposes of all you say 
under this head. 

* You object, in the third place, that Gioberti represents 
the Incarnation as the completion of the act of creation, and 
each man as an inchoate God, or a God that begins. What 
else should he represent the Incarnation to be, except the 
completion of that act? That act is not completed with- 
out the return of existences to their final cause, and that 
return is only in the Incarnation, through which man at- 
tains to glorification. You object to saying that man is an 
inchoate God, or a God that begins: but it is not intended 
by this that man grows to be literally and identically God, 
but that he is progressive and crescent ad infinitum, and 
that the only term of his development and growth is God, 
for God alone is infinite; but Gioberti takes care to state 
particularly that man remains always, though united with 
God, individually distinct from him. As to his infinite 
growth and progress in the palingenesia, you must concede 
it, for it is asserted in asserting that man desires the infinite, 
and can tind beatitude only in possessing it. As to your 
objections to the assertion that Christ is God, because per- 
fect man, they spring from your not considering that man 
is completed, perfected only in God. 

“You object to Gioberti that ‘ he represents original sin 
as dialectic as well as sophistical.’ Yet you must admit 
yourself that sin is permitted by God himself, and therefore 
that it must spring not from a defect in the Creator’s 
works, but from what in them is good and excellent, and 
also that it must serve in his design some good and excel- 
lent purpose, otherwise he would not have permitted it, or 
the Church sing, O feliz culpa! Only a noble and ration- 
al nature can sin. Brutes cannot sin, nor even children 
before they come to the use of reason. The higher and 
nobler the nature, the greater the sin. As it springs from 
reason or rational nature, it is dialectic, and as it is an 
abuse of that nature, a misuse of human freedom, our 
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creative power as second cause, it is sophistical. But as it 
tends through discord and the battle of opposites to the re- 
alization of harmony and union, it is also Fudentie. 

In the fifth place, you find fault with Gioberti for say- 
ing that “all truth and life are in relation—versano in re- 
lazione.” But you yourself maintain that all life is in re- 
lation, and maintain that things out of their real relations 
are dead, abstractions, nullities. Truth is, as St. Thomas 
maintains, in relation to some intelligence, and is attirmed 
of the object a parte rez, only in the respect that it is rela- 
ted to a knowing mind, either divine or human. It is the 
adequate object of intelligence, say the Schoolmen. It is 
then in relation. Moreover, if you identify it, as you do, with 
reality, real and necessary being, yon must bear in mind 
that being, the very essence of God, is in relation, for God 
is in his essence triune, essentially the three relations ex- 
pressed by the terms Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Thus 
all your objections are futile, unfounded, or founded in 
your own errors and misapprehensions, and you seem to me 
to have treated Gioberti very much as your picayune crit- 
ics treat you, ascribing to him your own prejudices, errors, 
and narrow conceptions, instead of rising to the dignity and 
comprehensiveness of his doctrine.” 

e cannot say that these explanations, offered or sug- 
gested by Gioberti’s friend, completely satisfy us ; but they 
certainly relieve Gioberti’s doctrine trom the principal ob- 
jections we brought against it. His friend is rather severe 
on us, but we never complain of severity if backed by in- 
telligence, which in this case is the fact. Our readers 
will bear in mind, that we criticised Gioberti’s doctrine 
simply as we understood it. But we conceded, at the con- 
clusion of our article, that “it is possible that his friends 
may insist that his language admits of a different interpre- 
tation, one, if not in consonance with scholastic theology, 
at least in consonance with Catholic faith.” The fact is, we 
had some misgivings on the point, and, had we not lost 
temporarily the use of our eyes, and been pressed for time, 
we should have further examined it, and rewritten our ar- 
ticle before printing it. But what is printed, is printed, 
and must remain. Some of our criticisms are evidently 
unfounded and unjust. The answer of Gioberti’s friend to 
our fifth objection, that truth and life are in relation, is to 
us satisfactory and conclusive, and wholly relieves Gio- 
berti’s doctrine from the charge of pantheism, which we 
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brought against it. It proves that the creative act may be 
actus ad extra, and not, as we supposed Gioberti must hold, 
an act simply immanent in the actor, that is to say, in God 
himself. e have not, it is true, been in the habit of 
using the word ¢ruth in the sense which Gioberti, after St. 
Thomas, uses it, or is said to use it, by his friend. We use 
it in the sense of that which is, and therefore as identical 
with real or necessary being, or God, as existing independ- 
ently, without any reference to its being the object of intel- 
ligence. In this sense it would obviously be improper to 
say that truth consists in relation; for although the dis- 
tinction of three Persons in God implies three essential re- 
lations in Being, it does not seem to us to imply that Being 
itself is in relation. There are the three relations in Being, 
but the Being is essentially one, for we are obliged to as- 
sert, while asserting the three Persons of the Godhead, 
unity of essence. The suggestion, therefore, of the three 
essential relations of the Godhead, does not seem to us to 
ee that all fruth is in relation. Gioberti’s doctrine, 

owever, is relieved from the charge we brought against it, 
by supposing him to adopt St. Thomas’s definition of truth, 
and considering truth as consisting in the object regarded 
in relation to the intelligent subject. This is sufficient, and 
saves his doctrine from the error of the Hegelians and the 
Buddhists, which we supposed it to involve. 

The answer to our strictures on Gioberti’s doctrine in re- 
gard to original sin, is less satisfactory, and, as at present 
informed, we cannot see how sin, which is sophistical in its 
nature, can ever be dialectic. All sin is founded in pride, 
and is sophistical in that it denies the copula of the ideal, 
or divine judgment, Ens creat ewisientias, and assumes that 
existence is God, which it is not, save mediante the creative 
act. All sin, as all error, is pantheistic, virtually panthe- 
ism, the supreme sophism; because dialectics, or every logi- 
cal judgment, requires the three terms, subject, predicate, 
and copula. So far we understand and agree with Gio- 
berti, that sin is sophistical. But how sophistry can have 
its dialectic side, we do not understand, for we do not un- 
derstand how the denial of any one of the three terms, on 
which all dialectics depends, can of itself induce the asser- 
of the term denied. e understand perfectly well that it 
is better to be a man than a brute; that it is better for a 
creature to be created with a noble and rational soul, and 
endowed with free will, though he may abuse his freedom, 
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than it would be to be created without such soul or such 
endowment. But we cannot understand how the abuse of 
the freedom can of itself work any good, any more than 
we can understand how negation can make itself affirma- 
tion. That the nature from which sin springs is dialectic, 
therefore good, and tends to good in spite of the sin, and 
even that sin may be the occasion of good, of even a higher 
good than might otherwise have been attained to, and 
therefore the goodness of God not only stand unimpeached, 
but be made even more manifest by permitting it, we can 
very well understand and do most fully believe; but that 
the sin, as an efficient cause, contributes to this end, we do 
not and cannot believe. We must stand by what we said 
on this point in our previous article, at least till we receive 
further explanations than any that have yet been offered us. 

Indeed, we see not how Gioberti himself can, consist- 
ently with what he concedes as to the future destiny of 
man, really maintain that sin has its dialectic side. He 
defines sin as a fault of dialectics, which, according to his 
doctrine of the dialectic constitution of things, is correct. 
A fault may be the occasion of improvement, because its 
consequences may lead us to efforts which attain to a bet- 
ter understanding of principles and a more faithful adhe- 
rence to them, than might otherwise have been the case. 
A man who has committed a fault and repaired it, in many 
respects stands higher than one who has committed no 
fault, that is, taking man as he is now constituted, and in 
the relations we are obliged to consider him ; but then the 
fault must be repaired before any advantage is derived, or 
even derivable trom it. Say the redeemed and the beati- 
fied may sing O felix Culpa, certainly the unredeemed and 
the damned cannot so sing. Now, according to Gioberti, 
himself, the sin, though repaired in the methexis, or the 
race, is not universally repaired in the mimesis, or indivi- 
duals ; and to me, an individual, it is nothing that the race 
is redeemed and beatified, if I remain in sin, and suffer 
eternally in hell its consequences, without hope, or possibi- 
lity of redemption or beatification. In the palingenesia 
there is, indeed, the methexis, as well as in generation ; but 
the methexic principle in palingenesia is grace, and, in re- 
lation to it, those not regenerated by grace are as the un- 
born in the order of generation. The unregenerate remain 
forever in a sophistical state, and never attain to dialectic 
union and harmony ; for them there is always a term want- 
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ing, and no logical conclusion is cmereng How, then, in 
regard to these, can you say sin has its dialectic side, or 
that in them sin has been the occasion even, of any good ? 
Are not those who die in actual sin even worse off than 
those who die with only original sin? Do they not suffer 
a greater, a severer punishment? In these yon see the nat- 
ural consequences and the full effects of sin, and these are 
evidently extremely sophistical. Where in these is your 
dialectic side of sin? Even if you suppose the punishment 
of sin is expiative, and tends to the melioration of the 
damned, it is not the sin, but the penalty, that works the 
melioration. And besides, the melioration, though eter- 
nally going on, can never overcome the original sophism, 
and re-establish dialectic union and harmony, that is, their 
return to God, or union with him as their final cause. — If, 
in the race and individuals saved, the sin has been over- 
come, the fault repaired, and a higher good obtained, it has 
not been the sin that has done it, but grace, the methexic 
principle of the palingenesia. 

Nor is it necessary, in order to reconcile the permission 
of evil with the providence of God, to assert a dialectic 
side for sin; it suffices for this to maintain with St. Augus- 
tine, that simple existence is itself’ good, and that it is bet- 
ter for the damned, even though they have thrown away 
the opportunity and means of beatitude, to exist than not to 
exist. God has done them no wrong; he has even done 
them a good in creating them, and still does them good in 
continuing them in existence. It is no objection to Divine 
Providence or Divine Goodness to say, that the good the 
receive is imperfect good, inferior to that of the blessed in 
heaven ; for if it were, it would be equally an objection to 
there being different degrees in intelligence and happiness, 
or in'glory, of the saints, and to the whole hierarchical order 
of the heavens, as well as of the earth. To vindieate the 
ways of God, it is only necessary to show that all he does 
is good, and that existence is always better than non-exist- 
ence; otherwise you would be obliged to maintain that 
God must create every existence possible for him to create, 
and exhaust on each creature his whole creative energy, 
which, if it could be exhausted, would not be infinite, and 
would therefore imply that God himself is not infinite. 

The explanations offered in reply to our second and third 
Objections are upon the whole satisfactory as far as they go, 
and enable us to see that Gioberti’s theory of the Incarna- 
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tion may have an orthodox sense. Gioberti considers the 
Trinity as the archetype of creation, and that God being es- 
sentially three distinct Persons in one essence, impresses this 
original ty e on all his works; hence they are all dialectic, as 
represented in the ideal formula. The Word, Aéyoc, or Second 
Person, may be regarded as the copula of the divine Be- 
ing, according to the Greek doctrine that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father through tlre Son, as creation pro- 
ceeds from God through the Word, the substantial Word 
externated in the creative act. The Incarnation is the 
summit or perfection of the creative act, in which the cre- 
ated is united or made one with the Creator, and surely 
creation can go no farther, rise no higher. The point we 
overlooked here, is that the assumption of human nature in 
the Incarnation is in reference to the second cycle, and not 
to the first, not a new creation, but the completion or fulfil- 
ment of creation. This assumption founds, if you will, a 
new order in relation to the means and the end, but not in 
relation to the origin. It is supernatural, because immedi- 
ately effected by God, and not, as the rationalists pretend, 
through the operations of nature or second causes. It is 
first effected, completed in the individual, to be, in some 
sense, successively effected or completed in the race, for 
Christ becomes the father of mankind in the palingenesia, 
as Adam was the father of mankind in the order of genesis. 
** He is God, because he is perfect man,” does not mean 
that God is rendered actual by the pertection of man, but 
that man perfected, raised to the highest power, is God in the 
sense in which we say Christ is God, not God by the con- 
version of the human into the divine, but by the assump- 
tion of the human by the divine, and its elevation to be not 
the divine but the human nature of God, and, in this sense, 
not in the sense of the rationalists, we must understand the 
expression, man is an inchoate God, or a God that begins, or 
in other words, that man completed, or what is initial in 
man fulfilled and realized in the palingenesia, is union or 
oneness with the infinite, God. We shrunk from the 
phraseology, because we took it in the sense in which we 

ad long found it taken by the rationalists and transcen- 
dentalists, and supposed that Gioberti used it in the same 
sense. Gioberti really means by it nothing more nor less 
than that man, through grace, is infinitely progressive and 
crescent, or that his progress has for its term the infinite, 
that is to say, God himself. 
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In the Incarnation the human is assumed by the divine, 
and man becomes God through the Divine Person who has 
assumed it. This union is full and complete, and raises 
man to infinite power. It is in him individual, but the in- 
dividual is, so to speak, methexic, as was Adam. In Adam 
was contained methexically the whole human race in the or- 
der of genesis ; in Christ was contained the whole human 
race in the order of palingenesia, and the regenerated, 
those born of grace through him, bear a like relation to him 
to that borne by individuals in the order of genesis to Ad- 
am. Hence completed or attained to the term of rebirth, 
they become Christs, as individuals in the order of genesis 
become men ; they become one with Christ, are methexi- 
cally Christ, and, as Christ is God, they become God. But 
as individuals do not lose their individuality in becoming 
Adam, so the regenerate do not lose their individuality in 
becoming Christ any more than the human nature assumed 
by Christ loses its distinctively human character and _be- 
comes identically the divine nature. This point Gioberti 
is careful to mark, and, while he preserves in the Incarna- 
tion the distinction of two natures united in one Person, he 
‘retains in the deification of the race the distinct human in- 
dividuality, and avoids thus the prominent errors of modern 
rationalists and pantheists. So it is suggested to us Gioberti 
should be understood, and, so understood, there is nothing, 
it strikes us, in his doctrine of Inearnation heer 
with rigid orthodoxy, fhe definitions of the Church, the 
teachings of the Fathers, or the great medieval Doctors. 

The answer of Gioberti’s friend to the first objection we 
raised, founded on the denial of the status nature pure, 
or natural beatitude, is, perhaps, sufficient to prove that 
our objection was not well taken, and is not, at least in all 
its parts, tenable. We reasoned from theology as we had 
been taught it, in accordance, as we ree, with what 
was the generally received doctrine of theologians. It is 
true that we originally held and proceeded in all our rea- 
soning on the assumption that man has no natural beati- 
tude, that his ented is and must be in the supernatural 
order. On this assumption, which accorded with all the 
principles and reasonings that had brought us into the 
Chureh, we commenced the series of Essays which we called 
Admonitions to Protestants, and in which we intended to 
accomplish a work not dissimilar in its design to the work 
Gioberti has sketched out, but not completed, in the vol- 
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ume before us. We stopped almost at the beginning, be- 
cause we were told by a learned Jesuit Father that the line 
of argument we were pursuing rested upon assumptions 
which the Church had condemned. He assured us that the 
Church had defined that God could have created man in 
the state in which he is now born, sin excepted, consequent- 
ly in a state of pure nature, therefore with simple natural 
beatitude. He cited in proof the condemnation of the 
55th Proposition of Baius, already cited, Deus non potu- 
isset ab initio talem creare hominem, qualis nune nascitur, 
and referred to what he assured us was the common doc- 
trine of theologians, that infants dying unbaptized, not only 
do not suffer the tortures of the damned, but enjoy a high 
degree of natural beatitude. We found the Jesuits, who 
have in modern times been the leading theologians of the 
Church, very generally holding and teaching the doctrine 
of a status nature pure, and we supposed, that if we did not 
accept it, we were at least not at liberty to deny it. We 
knew, however, that we were permitted to hold the Augus- 
tinian doctrine, and to maintain that man has his beatitude 
only in the supernatural order; but, engaged in a war 
against Jansenism, anxious to save nature, to assert the 
natural order, and maintain human freedom, we slid insen- 
sibly, we hardly know how, into the doctrine of the Socie- 
ty, and have latterly followed it in all our theological dis- 
cussions, whether with Catholics or non-Catholics. With- 
out attempting here to decide between the two schools, it 
is certain that Gioberti has a right to follow the Augustin- 
ian school, and may therefore present the palingenesia as 
the completion or fulfilment of the cosmos in the sense sug- 
gested by his friend. 

Assuming that the status nature pure was possible, we 
naturally concluded that it had its complement in its own 
order, and therefore could be fulfilled or attain to beatitude 
in the order of nature itself, consequently that the super- 
natural, or the palingenesia, was necessary only in the boun- 
ty of God, which would confer on mankind an infinitely 
higher beatitude. We therefore represented the two or- 
ders, natural and supernatural, as two parallel orders, and 
conceived each order as having its own principle, medium, 
and end, and when, therefore, we found Gioberti presenting 
the palingenesia as thesecond cycle completing the cosmos, 
or what was initial in genesis, we conceived him to be 
confounding the two orders, and denying all real distinction 
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between the natural and the supernatural ; for our view was 
that the supernatural could complete only what was initial 
in the supernatural. The desire common to all men of 
beatitude, and which can be only supernaturally fulfilled, 
we explained not as innate in man, but as the result of his 
original ne rr elevation from which he fell, and of 
the original revelation of a supernatural end made to our 
First Parents in the Garden, and continued, insome form 
and some measure, among all nations by tradition down to 
our own times. But the Fathers and the great medieval 
Doctors, and nearly all modern theologians, if we except 
the theologians of the Society, and perhaps we should not 
except all of them, hold that this desire is natural, is inher- 
ent in the very nature of a rational soul, and therefore may 
with strict propriety be called natural. Without the satis- 
faction of this desire there is and can be no beatitude, and, 
as this desire cannot be satisfied with any natural or created 
good or without the possession of the infinite, it follows nec- 
essarily that man can have his beatitude only in the supernat- 
ural order, and we may maintain with Gioberti that palinge- 
nesia completes the cosmos or what is initial in genesis. 

The objection of Gioberti’s friend to our view that the 
two orders are parallel, not the supernatural the comple- 
tion of the natural, is well put; for it is evident that 
Christianity is the religion of the means and the end, is 
mediatorial and teleological, and must therefore presuppose 
nature and be designed to raise and conduct it to beatitude. 
This, after all, is what and all we really meant, and Gio- 
berti’s doctrine better expresses our meaning than we had 
expressed it ourselves. His doctrine, after all, is only what 
we had been trying to bring out in our varions essays in- 
tended to explain and bring out the theological maxim Gra- 
tia supponit naturam. Furthermore, the question—if we 
assume that the two orders are parallel and not the one the 
completion of the other—how we connect them one with 
the other and show a synthetic relation between them, is 
very pertinent, and very difficult to answer, if indeed it be 
not unanswerable. This explanation may therefore be ac- 
cepted. Perhaps, in point of fact, it was we and not Gio- 
berti that was denying that “ God could have created man 
in the beginning such as he is now born,” for we are not 
sure but the doctrine we accepted denies that God can cre- 
ate man with any natural desires that cannot be satisfied 
in the natural order. 
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The heresy of Jansenism, which we had been told over 
and over again was only a logical conclusion from Augus- 
tinian premises, can be avoided, and nature asserted and 
vindicated on Gioberti’s doctrine as well as on that of the 
Society. The essential error of Jansenism is, as we have 
often expressed it, in asserting the nullity of nature in or- 
der to assert the efficiency of grace ; but the assertion of 
the palingenesia as the second cycle or fulfilment of what 
is initial in genesis, does not lessen nature or displace it in 
order to sale way for grace. It presupposes and accepts 
nature, and completes it, fulfils what is initial in it, and 
enables it to repose in the infinite, where, and where alone 
is beatitude for a rational soul. It destroys or changes none 
of our natural faculties; it restricts in no respect the sphere 
of natural reason, for the man elevated to the palingenesiac 
order by regeneration remains man as fully as he was in the 
order of genesis ; he may be more, in fact is more in rela- 
tion to his final end ; but is not and cannot be less. Na- 
ture is retained, for it is nature that is to be completed, ful- 
filled in the infinite, in glorification, which is what we have 
been so long laboring to establish and maintain against those 
who are constantly y ediewpe nature, and representing reason 
as a false and illusory light. This is enough, and whether 
we come to it by the theology of the Augustinian school or 
that of the illustrious Society of Jesus, it makes, it seems 
to us, no difference. 

These explanations and remarks show that, notwithstand- 
ing our criticisms, Gioberti on the points to which we ob- 
jected may be explained, and should be explained, in an 
orthodox sense. e are the better pleased with this con- 
clusion to which his friend has helped us, than we are with 
the one to which we ourselves came. There is always 
pleasure to a generous mind in the rehabilitation of char- 
acters that have been very generally assailed, especially when 
they were men eminent for their rich and original genius, 
and for their vast and profound erudition. To completely 
rehabilitate the character of Gioberti, and to prove his strict 
orthodoxy throughout, may be impossible, and we think 
that, notwithstanding all that has been said, or can be 
said, in his favor, he hes fallen into some very grave errors. 
But he was certainly one of those men whom we would 
not lose to the Chureh, or to humanity. No man has lived 
in our day who has treated the highest and most diffi- 
cult problems which concern the human race, with more 
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earnestness, with more real learning, or with greater sci- 
ence, clearness, and depth. There are points, and those of 
grave import, in the volume before us, not yet touched 
upon, where, as at present informed, we cannot by any 
means go with him, but the example of such a mind in 
this picayune age of meticulous orthodoxy, surveying with 
freedom and profound intelligence the whole field of the- 
ology and a ner of society, government, and morals, 
onl fearlessly, in bold, manly, and dignified tones, express- 
ing his honest and earnest convictions, is of the highest 
utility, and in the energy and activity it gives to thought 
and intelligence, the noble ardor with which it inspires lofty 
minds and generous hearts, far more than atones for all the 
errors into which it may have fallen. Every age has its 
own peculiar character, and its own peculiar wants, and the 
great want of our age is of great men, men who have force 
of character, patience and industry in study, strength and 
courage to break through the narrow and narrowing con- 
ventionalisms which cramp, belittle, and nullify the great 
—— even of those who pass for learned, intelligent, 
and thinking men. 

Our old form of civilization is passing away, and there 
comes a fearful crisis in human affairs; a new order of civi- 
lization is gradually forming under the old, and will soon 
- throw it off. With the change in the order of civilization 
will come, and must come, changes in the forms of all 
things pertaining to civilized life. You had great changes 
in the sixteenth century; society itself underwent a trans- 
formation; so did theology, science, art, and literature. 
The Society of Jesus performed no inconsiderable part in 
this transformation ; it aided in recasting society ; it recast 
theology, morals, science, literature, and art, and led them, 
and controlled them for two hundred years and over. But 
the world they formed is itself now passing away, or under- 
going a new transformation, and we are passing through a 
crisis, though different from that of the sixteenth century, 
no less grave, or likely to be less serious, in its consequences. 
What we want are men to meet this crisis, men who know 
the present, know the past, and are able to foresee the fu- 
ture,—men who know what in the past must be retained, 
what in the present cannot be successfully, and ought not 
to be resisted, and what direction the future ought to take, 
in order more effectually to advance the interests of re- 
ligion, and to promote civilization. Such men we cannot 
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have, unless we treat them in a liberal and generous spirit, 
unless we cherish them as Providential men, show ourselves 
lenient toward their errors and short-comings, and grateful 
for every needed and opportune word they may utter, 
though a word unfamiliar to our ears, and bearing even the 
marks of novelty. We want no new faith; we want no 
new principles; we only want the faith of the past renewed 
in the present, and the great and glorious principles which 
lie richly strown through all the works of the Fathers and 
great Doctors, brought out anew and wisely applied to the 
new wants and new circumstances of the new world spring- 
ing into existence. 

Btarting now from the position that the natural is com- 
pleted in the supernatural, we must assert a real relation 
between the two orders, depending on the creative act 
itself; for, if there were no real relation between them, the 
supernatural, though it might be substituted for the natural, 
could never be its completion. This relation must be, not 
arbitrary, factitious, or mechanical, but a real, a living re- 
lation, and enter into the actual constitution of the Creator’s 
works. If man is destined to a supernatural end, he must 
have a natural desire for that oc or be naturally in po- 
tentia to it, and therefore have in himself an inherent and 
natural want, which only the supernatural can fill up or 
satisfy. This natural desire or want through which the su- 
pernatural is really connected with or joined to the natural, 
or through which a living union is effected between them, 
is called by our theologians the natural and innate desire of 
beatitude, which can be attained to only in the possession 
of the infinite, of an unbounded good, that is to say, of God, 
the Supreme Good in itself. It is only by virtue of the fact 
of the existence in man, in his very nature, of a desire for 
beatitude not attainable in the natural order, that the philos- 
ophy of religion becomes practicable, or the relation between 
the natural and the supernatural, between reason and reve- 
lation, becomes capable of a scientific exposition. If we sup- 
pose in man nothing corresponding to what Gioberti lle 
the faculty of sovrintelligenza, or the soul’s consciousness of 
its own infinite potentiality, reason and revelation would 
not only be distinct, but absolutely dissonant and their har- 
mony be inconceivable, for there would be nothing in com- 
mon between them, and no principle on which they could 
be harmonized ; in fact, the supernatural could never be 
made intelligible to man, not even analogically, and faith 
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in the revelation of the superintelligible would be absolutely 
impossible, since no such revelation could be made even 
by Omnipotence to man. We say not merely that it could 
not be proved, but we say it could not be made, because a 
revelation, whatever the matter revealed, can be made only 
to reason, and it can be made to reason only on the ground 
that reason has the faculty or capacity of receiving it. 

Nothing is more certain with regard to man than this 
faculty, as Gioberti calls it, of superintelligence, or the con- 
sciousness of the soul of its own inability to suffice for itself 
and its need of attaining to that which transcends its natural 
ability, Nothing is more certain than that the soul is con- 
scious of capacities not fulfilled, of a potential knowledge 
not yet attained to, of a potential happiness not yet realized, 
of the capacity of eternal progress and an unbounded good. 
Hence, the soul’s unrest, its Tenstiateaien with its present 
state, and hence hope and effort. 


“Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be blest.” 


Nothing is more certain than that the desire of beatitude 
of which our theologians speak, is indestructible in the con- 
stitution of human nature as it now actually exists, than 


that man is devoured by a craving for what he has not, and 
that his soul is eternally tending upward to something 
which infinitely transcends its powers of attainment. It is 
from the secret consciousness which every soul bears within 
itself of a destiny to which it has no natural ability to attain, 
and of which it comes short in its highest and best sustained 
efforts, that springs all the tragedy of human life, that low 
melodious wail, or that loud and deep lament which marks 
the genuine poetry of all ages and nations. 

But as this potentiality of the soul is not and cannot be 
actualized in the natural order, we may say, and say truly, 
that the natural has a presentiment of the supernatural, and 
hence it becomes possible by supernatural means to make 
known to man the superintelligible, and to enable him to 
attain that beatitude after which he never ceases to sigh 
and yearn. It is here in this fact of the soul’s constitution, 
that the natural and the supernatural touch each other and 
come into dialectic harmony and union. This point is more 
clearly brought out and established by Gioberti as the basis 
of his Philosophy of Revelation, than by any other theo- 
logical writer we are acquainted with; and nowhere does 
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his rich genius, his original intelligence, or his vast erudition, 
stand him in better stead, than in showing and vindicating 
the synthetic relation of the natural and the supernatural. 
Probably the most important of his various publications 
was one of the earliest, entitled Zeorica del Sovrannaturale. 
His theory of the supernatural is very profound, and is not 
easily mastered. e do not regard ourselves as having by 
any means fully mastered it; but from what we do under- 
stand of it, we are satisfied that it furnishes the principles 
of a real harmony between reason and revelation, and the 
basis of a solid union between rationalism and supernatural- 
ism. The work before us was intended to be the develop- 
ment and application of this theory, showing that it is aly 
in Catholicity that the various fragments of truth scattered 
through all other religions are collected, united, and inte- 
aeege in one original, aoe complete, and living 

ody of truth. Whether he has really succeeded in showing 
this or not, this is what needs to be done, and what must be 
done to save our age from pantheism and materialism, from 

etty rationalism and stolid atheism, and to recall it to the 
ife and vigor of a reasonable, a sublime, and an energetic 
faith. Whoever does this work will have given what in its 
fullest, deepest, and highest sense is to be understood by 
the PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

This brief statement will show the importance, nay, the 
necessity of those researches, discussions, and speculations 
to which many excellent and saintly men are and always 
have been opposed. There have always been in the 
Church a class of men whom we may call “ Literalists,” 
who attach themselves to the literal statements of the Holy 
Scriptures, to what they call the simplicity of faith, and op- 
pose all philosophical efforts to bring the natural and the 
supernatural into harmony. Thus, at that early day, we 
find St. Irenzeus opposing the Christian Philosophical 
School of Alexandria, of which Clemens and Origen were, 
if not its founders, its most successful continuators. But he 
did not succeed, and his followers have not succeeded in 
preventing the great Doctors and Theologians, like St. 
Augustine, St. Anselm, and St. Thomas, from laboring with 
untiring industry, and with all their genius, intellectual 
power, and erudition, to show the harmony of the natural 
and the supernatural, and the real synthetic relation there 
is between them. The human mind 1s 80 constituted that, if 
it acts at all, it must reduce, or labor to reduce, all branches 
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of its knowledge and belief to a principle in which they are 
seen to be consistent, and but parts of one uniform and in- 
dissoluble whole. It is in vain we war against this ten- 
dency of human intelligence. It is in vain we dwell on the 
dangers to which it exposes the simple believer, the errors 
and absurdities to which its indulgence may lead. We 
cannot suppress this tendency without suppressing the 
human adda itself, and even St. Irenzeus himself is obliged 
to follow it to a greater or less extent in his writings against 
heretics, especially against those philosophical heretics, the 
Gnostics, so often reproduced in our own day by ration- 
alists and transcendentalists. Every man, if he thinks at 
all, if he be really a man, and conscious of the dignity he 
possesses as a rational soul, wishes and must wish to render 
to himself an account of his own faith, whether in the natu- 
ral or the supernatural. 

Although there has always been a party in the Church 
opposed to this tendency, and therefore to all philosophiz- 
ing on the subject of religion, the Church has never sanc- 
tioned their opposition, but has accepted and availed herself 
of the labors of the theologians and philosophers. She has 
accepted human intelligence; she has respected human 
reason, and aided and blessed its cultivation. She has can- 
onized St. Augustine; she has canonized St. Anselm ; she 
has canonized St. Thomas; she has canonized St. Bonaven- 
tura, and marked her high appreciation of Bossuet and 
Fénelon. All who engage in constructing a philosophy 
of religion are liable, no doubt, to fall into many errors; 
but it is even better to err than never to think; it is 
better sometimes to be wrong than never to be right; and 
a living dog is better than a dead lion. All that can be 
asked of those who err is humility, docility, and a willing- 
ness to correct their errors when clearly and distinctly 
pointed out to them by the competent authority. Even the 
errors of great men are often more instructive and more 
salutary than the commonplace truths of little men; for 
they become provocative of thought and inquiry, and the 
occasion of the attainment to higher truths and their fuller 
appreciation. 
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Art. III.—Jntroduction Historique et Critique aux Livres 
du Nouveau Testament. Par Rerrumayr, Hue, Tuo- 
Luck, &c. Traduite et Annotée par H. pr Varocer, 
Prétre de l’Oratoire de ’Immaculée Conception. Paris : 
Lecoffre & Cie 1861. 2 Tomes. 8vo. 


We are not able to review these two goodly volumes, 
and to speak of their contents according to their merits, 
because, owing to the continued inability to use our eyes, 
we are unable to read them, and because, though we know 
French very well by sight, we know it but imperfectly by 
hearing. The well-known character of the works transla- 
ted, as well as of the translator, is a sufficient pledge of 
their great merit, and of their being up with the literature of 
their subject. Germany has been, for the last sixty years, 
the classic land of Biblical literature; and nowhere has 
that literature called forth more serious or profound study, 
attracted a higher order of intelligence, or been more suc- 
cessfully prosecuted; and nowhere is it so advanced as in 
the more distinguished German writers. We were tolera- 
bly familiar with the results obtained in Biblical literature 
some twenty-five years ago, but of the results obtained 
since then, which, we are assured, are of vast importance, 
we are comparatively ignorant. These results a competent 
French critic has assured the public may be found well 
summed up and clearly set forth in these two volumes, 
much enriched by the valuable notes of the translator. 
The German authors translated may not be the most bril- 
liant or daring, but they are among the most solid and 
really erudite of German authors who have devoted them- 
selves to Biblical literature ; and Pére Valroger himself is 
one of the most learned Biblical scholars in France. We 
have no hesitation, then, in reeommending the work as the 
best Historical and Critical Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment that has as yet been published. 

We welcome the appearance of these yolumes, because 
they indicate a return of Catholic scholars to a tield which 
is properly their own, and which was so successfully culti- 
vated by their predecessors, especially the learned Benedic- 
tines, but whieh they have, except in Germany, apparently, 
to some extent neglected since Don Calmet, as they have 
so many other fields of literature and science. Since the 
close of the seventeenth century till quite recently, Catho- 
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lies have suffered themselves, in almost every branch of 
learning, of science, and literature, to be surpassed by the 
non-Catholic or anti-Catholic world. We are indebted, in 
the main, to non-Catholic, and, in some instances, to anti- 
Catholic authors, for the illustration and vindication of our 
own Catholic antiquity. The best history of the life and 
times of St. Gregory VII., before that not yet completed 
by Gfrérer, a convert from Protestantism, we owe to Voi rt, 
a Protestant minister, as we do the best history of the life 
and times of Innocent IH. to Hurter, another Protestant 
minister, though since become a Catholic. We know no 
Catholic historian who has treated the history of the Mid- 
dle Ages with so much learning, so much impartiality, and 
in so true a historical spirit, as a at Leo; and, with all 
its faults, Ranke’s //istory of the Popes is superior to any 
thing we have of the sort from Catholic sources. If we 
have returned to the study of history, and have ceased to 
apologize for our own medieval antiquity, we are indebted 
to the labors, the researches, and the truthfulness of those 
not of our communion. We have caught the stimulus 
from them, have been spurred on by their example, when 
we ought to have taken the lead and been first in the field. 
Protestants have also preceded us in the application to Bib- 
lical history and criticism of the new facts discovered by 
protounder historical researches, and disclosed by modern 
travellers and the more familiar acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, the manners, the customs, the geography, and the 
natural history of the East. It is with no pride, but with 
a sort of humiliation, that a Catholic reviewer is obliged to 
make these confessions; and, therefore, it is with no little 
gratification we perceive our own scholars disposed to re- 
gain the pre-eminence they once held, and the possession 
of which they should never have suffered themselves to 
lose. 

It is not precisely that our scholars, during the last cen- 
tury and half, have ceased to study, or have not kept them- 
selves up with all new facts and discoveries, but that they 
have seemed to want the tact, the capacity, or the ability 
to use effectively the materials they amassed, and to adapt 
themselves to the new modes of thought and expression 
which had come into vogue. The world, which they had 
cast in their own image, they found crumbling away around 
them, and seemed to imagine that the most that remained 
for them was to prevent themselves from being buried in 
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its ruins. The new world springing up around them, emer- 

ing from the general chaos, and only half-formed, has 
filled them with fear, as a strange and unnatural monster, 
which could neither be driven back, nor moulded into any 
shape of beauty or loveliness; they have been paralyzed 
by the strangeness of their position, and lost their creative 
faculties. The crisis of the eighteenth century was to them 
inexplicable, and they knew not how to meet it; they saw 
not how the old that was passing away, and the new that 
was emerging, could have any principle in common, nor 
how their life could flow on in unbroken stream from the 
foot of the Cross to the final consummation of the world, 
unless they could drive back the new and recall the old. 
Thus they suffered the leadership in science and literature, 
in history and criticism, to pass from their hands into the 
hands of those who were animated by the new spirit, and 
moved by the genius of the new world springing into exist- 
ence. Though professing a faith which is always young, 
ardent, and vigorous, which never grows old, but has aL 
ways the future before it; though belonging to a Church 
which recognizes in man the principle of progress, and is 
the medium of his progress to the infinite, which takes the 
infant at his birth, and carries him onward and upward, 
until he becomes one with the infinite and eternal God, 
they lost their hope, became retrograde in their move- 
ments, and wasted their energies in bewailing a past that 
can never return, while they suffered the spirit of progress 
to pass into the non-Catholic world, which had no right to 
it, except through their fault, which could not guide it, and 
could at best only break it or materialize it. 

The fault has been, not in the defect of study, not in the 
defect of learning, not in the defect of special science or 
special knowledge, but in the defect of appreciation of the 
new state of things in which our scholars found themselves 
placed; in not understanding that nothing good ever passes 
away, that no order ever falls into the past till its work is 
done, and it has no longer any power to serve the cause of 
God or man;—in not understanding that the new order 
springing from the destruction of the old, is not the de- 
struction of what was good in the old, but its rejuvenation 
under new forms better adapted to the future progress of 
religion and civilization. The new is always the continuation 
of the old, a new birth from the past, in which the past 
lives a new and more vigorous life. The man of true ge- 
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nius and of true life is he who sees the moment when the 
change has become inevitable, accepts what it has that 
is good, and conforms to it. He is not one who hurries it 
on, never one who seeks it, but he is always one who sees 
it, and accepts it the moment it has become inevitable, and 
can no longer be successfully resisted. Our Catholic schol- 
ars, frightened by the convulsions, the upheavings, the bou- 
leversements of the eighteenth century, failed to perceive 
that even then, the Spirit of God brooded over the chaos, 
commanding light to spring out of darkness, and order out of 
confusion ; they saw not that the world, which they felt 
slipping from their grasp, which was so lovely in their eyes 
and so dear to their es had itself sprung from a 
chaos no less wild and weltering. But happily a change 
has come over the spirit of their dream; they are begin- 
ning to recover from their fright; they are beginning to 
feel that there is a future before them, and great and ir 
ous deeds for them to perform. They are, therefore, fast 
resuming their ancient leadership, and uniting in those la- 
bors which were interrupted for a season, aud which will 
once more invigorate, harmonize, and embellish the moral 
and intellectual universe. 

We are especially gratified to see our scholars returnin 
to Scriptural studies. In the estimation of Catholics, stil 
more than in the estimation of Protestants, the Bible is the 
“ Book of books ;” and we could better afford to spare all 
other books, ancient or modern, than the Scriptures of the 
Old and the New Testaments. The Church has always en- 
couraged their reverential study and pious meditation. 
Taken as the original medium of the revelation of God to 
man, as Protestants take them, they lose much of their 
value, for they are then, to a great extent, especially as to 
matters of doctrine, unintelligible. Even a superficial pe- 
rusal of them should suffice to convince the impartial, un- 
prejudiced, and passably-intelligent reader, that they could 
never have been designed to teach originally and explicitly 
the doctrines contained in divine revelation, because they 
nowhere contain those doctrines drawn out in systematic 
form, and clearly and dogmatically stated. The Old Testa- 
ment contains the earliest traditions of the human race, the 
laws, the ritual, the history, the moral and devotional liter- 
ature of a peculiar people living for two thousand years 
or more under the special providence of God. The New 
Testament contains brief synopses of the life, the sayings, 
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the doings, and the sufferings of our Lord while taberna- 
cling in the flesh,—the Acts of the Apostles, or at least of 
several of them, together with doctrinal, moral, and moni- 
tory Letters addressed by St. Paul to several particular 
Churches and to the Hebrews, of St. Peter, St. sf ames, St. 
John, and St. Jude to the Christians at large, two Letters 
to private individuals, and the remarkable book, which to 
most minds is a sealed book, the Apocalypse. All the 
writings of the Old Testament proceed from God through 
believers, and are addressed to believers, and presuppose 
the Jewish faith as already known. The writings of the 
New Testament, again, are addressed to believers in the 
Christian faith by Christian Apostles and Evangelists, and, 
though inspired writings, they presuppose the faith to have 
been already revealed and received. Nowhere do they 
present themselves as the original medium of the Christian 
revelation. They speak of it as something already com- 
municated, already believed; allude to it as something 
known; and simply seek to explain it more fully, to con- 
firm it, and to induce its recipients to practice in accord- 
ance with its requirements. Surely such writings were 
never designed to be the immediate and direct source 
whence those who were absolutely ignorant of revealed 
truth were to derive their knowledge of Christian faith or 
of Christian duty. 

The unintelligibleness of the Scriptures is not entirely 
owing to the obscurity of their language, the nature of the 
subjects they treat, the fact that they are inspired, and 
treat of the highest and sublimest themes which can en- 
gage the attention of the human mind ; but to the fact that 
we come to them without the necessary preparation, with- 
out the preliminary knowledge which they presuppose in 
the reader, and without which their various allusions, hints, 
and illustrations cannot be understood. Look at them in 
what light we will, they are incomplete in themselves, and 
can be understood only when read in the light of the Chris- 
tian faith as first orally taught, and as it has been preserved 
in the tradition of the Church. Read as they who reject 
that tradition must read them, they are, to a great extent, 
unintelligible, and there is scarcely any error conceivable 
that they may not be made to teach, or, at least, to favor. 

Take, as an illustration, the question we find put to the 
Apostle in the Acts by one who felt it necessary to secure 
his salvation, ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved ?” t he Apostle 
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answers : “ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and be baptiz- 
ed ; and thou shalt be saved.” Here is a very plain ques- 
tion, put in the simplest manner possible ; the answer seems 
equally plain and simple. Two things only are required ; 
“to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ,” and “ to be baptiz- 
ed.” But what are we to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
“Simply to believe,” says the Unitarian, “that Jesus 
Christ was the Messiah promised to thé Fathers and foretold 
by the Jewish prophets ; and therefore to have the true 
Christian faith,” he concludes, “it is simply necessary to be- 
lieve that Jesus was the promised Messiah.” We may accept 
the interpretation, without accepting the conclusion. Sup- 
ose the inquirer, as was probably the case, to have been a 

ew or a Jewish proselyte, and therefore already instructed 
in divine revelation, the answer would be suflicient and ex- 
act, because the two things named were all that he needed 
in addition to what he already had. But suppose the ques- 
tion to have been asked by a Gentile or one absolutely 
ignorant of the faith of the Synagogue, the answer would 
have been neither exact nor sufficient; for such a one would 
require something more than simply to believe that Jesus 
was the Messiah promised to the Jews, and to be baptized in 
hisname. So simple a faith accompanied by the mere ex- 
ternal act of baptism, any man’s reason tells him, could 
have in itself no necessary connection with eternal salva- 
tion. The answer of the Apostle becomes true, full, and 
adequate for all men only when we have the traditional 
nae. Fe of what it is to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
and to be baptized. If we have not the true doctrine in 
our minds, we cannot find it in the Scriptures ; but when 
we have been taught it, when we know what it is, we can 
then go to them and not only find it there, but find it set 
forth in the clearest, the fullest, the most attractive, and 
the most impressive form. The Scriptures are, therefore, 
for believers, not for unbelievers, for those who, up to a cer- 
tain point at least, have already been instructed in the doc- 
trines and precepts of the Gospel. 

We have many instances of persons brought up in heretical 
communions, but honest and candid, sincere and earnest, 
who have come to the true faith by simply reading and 
meditating the Scriptures. But this is because they had, 
not only Christian dispositions, but also the elements of the 
Christian faith already in their minds, and those seminal 
principles of the truth which the reading of the Scriptures 
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and meditation thereon are sufficient to cause to germi- 
nate, grow up, and fructify. But we have no well au- 
thenticated instances of individuals having no previous in- 
struction in Christian doctrine or in Christian modes of 
thought, who have, by simply reading the Scriptures, been 
brought to the knowledge of the Christian faith, or who 
have been able to construct from them any clear, consis- 
tent, and definite system of doctrine whatever. The Bible 
Society circulates innumerable copies of the Holy Serip- 
tures among the heathen, but we have never heard that-the 
reading of them has brought any of the heathen to a belief, 
even a human belief, in Christianity. In some instances, no 
doubt, the reading of them has shaken their belief in the 
religion which they had received from their fathers ; but 
instead of making them believers in Christianity, it has 
made them faeces in all religion. These considera- 
tions alone are sufficient to prove that the Protestant doc- 
trine with regard to the sufficiency of the Scriptures is un- 
tenable. Even Protestants themselves do not rely on their 
own doctrine, and, whenever they can, they send with the 
Bible their missionary or doctrinal tract. But taking the 
Scriptures as the Church takes them, and reading them iu 
the light of her teaching or the catechism, after we have 
been instructed in the principles of our faith and in our 
duty, we shall find them the best of all possible helps to 
the full understanding of Christian doctrine, the best of 
all possible helps to the understanding of Christian morals, 
and the most instructive, inspiring, and edifying of all 
spiritual reading; we shall find them an inexhaustible 
fountain of truth and wisdom, of moral principle, as of 
true and sublime devotion. 

The doctrine of the Church with regard to the Holy 
Scriptures has been much misunderstood and grossly mis- 
represented. She has never objected to or discouraged the 
reading of the Scriptures, nor has she ever regarded their 
reading as undesirable or unprofitable. She approves, and 
always has approved, the use of the Bible, and objects, and 
has objected, only to its misuse. She holds it to be written 
by inspiration, and profitable to teach, to reprove, to cor- 
rect, to instruct in righteousness, to perfect the man of God, 
and prepare him for every good work. But she does not 
recognize it as the original medium of divine revelation, or 
as sufticient to teach the true faith to one who has received 
no preliminary instruction and no prior notice of that faith. 
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To put it intothe hands of one who through the living teach- 
er, or through traditional instruction, had received no prep- 
aration for reading and understanding it, would be as ab- 
surd as to put into the hands of the student a book on alge- 
bra before hie had learned the first four operations of sim- 
ple arithmetic. The principle on which she proceeds is 
adopted and acted on by the various Christian sects, as well 
as by her, and to as great an extent, else why do they have 
their Sunday-schools, their catechisms, their commentaries, 
their theological seminaries, their professors of theology, 
their preachers and teachers? The Presbyterian reads the 
Bible in the light of Presbyterian tradition; the Anglican, 
ia the light of Anglican tradition; the Unitarian, in the 
light of Unitarian tradition; the Methodist, in the light 
of Methodist tradition; and hence we find that the children 
of Presbyterians tend naturally to grow up Presbyterians, of 
Methodists to grow up Methodists, of Anglicans to grow up 
Anglicans, of Unitarians to grow up Unitarians. The only 
ditference there is between the Church and the sects on 
this point is, that their traditions, in so far asthey are pe- 
culiar, date back only to the time of the Reformers, where- 
as her tradition dates back from the time of the Apostles, 
and is Apostolic, and therefore authentic. 

The Evangelical sects, even while asserting the sufficiency 
of the Scriptures, do really recognize their insufficiency. 
They all recognize the necessity of a guide and interpreter to 
the understanding of Scripture not to be found in the Scrip- 
tures themselves ; for they maintain that they are sufficient 
only when interpreted to the understanding of the reader by 
the interior illumination of the Holy Ghost. No man goes 
farther in asserting the weakness of the human understand- 
ing, or its insufficiency by its own light to understand the 
Holy Scriptures, and deduce theretrom the true Christian 
faith, than your stern, rigid, arrogant, and inflexible Pres- 
byterian minister. No man is farther than he from ac- 
cepting the doctrine of private judgment as held by Uni- 
tarians and rationalists, and as ordinarily combated by our 
Catholic controversialists. No man feels more deeply, or 
maintains more rigidly or explicitly, the necessity of an in- 
fallible guide and interpreter for whoever would read the 
Scriptures with understanding and profit. “ Thinkest thou 
that thou understandest what thou readest ?”—* How can I 
unless some one show me ¢” These questions are as signiti- 
cant for him as they are for a Catholic, and he concedes 
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that he cannot understand what he reads, unless some one 
shows him or unfolds to him the interior sense, the real 
meaning of the words he reads. This some one he holds is 
the Holv Ghost, the Spirit of Truth, who inspired the 
Scriptures themselves. he only controversy there can be 
between him and us, ison a question of fact, not a question 
of law or principle. No doubt, if, as he supposes, he has the 
Holy Ghost for his illuminator and instructor in reading the 
Scriptures, his understanding of them is correct and worthy 
of all contidence. Let him prove the fact, and there is no 
longer any dispute between us. But he must excuse us, if 
we refuse to accept it asa fact on his bare word, especially 
since we find others, as much entitled to credit as he is, 
who claim to be illuminated and taught by the Holy 
Ghost, and whose understanding of the Scriptures is almost 
the very contradictory of his. 

The principle insisted on by the Church is a very plain 
and a very reasonable principle, one that accords with the 
historical facts in the case. The original revelation, she 
says, was not made to mankind by writing, or through the 
medium of a book. It was made in the beginning imme- 
diately by God himself to certain chosen individuals, who 
communicated it to others. Mankind knew and believed 
the truth, knew and believed the one true religion, at least 
in its substance, long before any book was written, or let- 
ters had been invented. The primitive believers under the 
Christian dispensation were taught the faith orally by those 
who had been orally instructed by our Lord himself. The 
faith thus orally taught and transmitted by the Apostles to 
their suecessors, becomes the internal light by which the 
language of Scripture is interpreted and understood. Some- 
thing of this sort is obviously necessary in the case of all 
language, whether written or unwricten. Written language 
is unintelligible to those who are ignorant of the characters 
in which it is written, or who have not learned to read. It 
is equally unintelligible to those who, though they know 
the characters and are able to read, yet do not understand 
the meaning of the words written. Ali words, whether 
written or unwritten, are signs or symbols; but they are 
signs or symbols only to intelligence; they signify, they 
symbolize nothing to one absolutely void of understanding. 

1e interpretation of the sign or symbol comes from within, 
not from without; and if the sense be not, in some respect, 
already in the intelligence, there is and can be no real or 
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true interpretation of the sign or symbol. Why, then, find 
fault with the Church for adopting a rule which is uni- 
versal, and which must be followed, or no instruction can 
be given through the medium of language, either written 
or unwritten? She has received the sense of the Holy 
Scriptures from the Holy Ghost, and by putting the faith- 
ful in possession of this, as she does, by means of analogies 
borrowed from nature, and accessible to the reason common 
to all men, she supplies the light and guidance necessary 
to enable them to read the Holy Scriptures with profit, and 
without perverting or wresting them to their own destruc- 
tion. 

The Church undoubtedly requires her children to read 
the Scriptures with a reverential spirit, since they contain 
the revealed word of God, and it is God himself that is 
speaking through them. She also — them to read the 
Holy Scriptures under her guidance, her direction, and not 


to interpret them in opposition to her teaching; because, as 
her teaching is from the Holy Ghost, by His assistance, and 
under His protection, any interpretation of Scripture con- 
tradicting that teaching would necessarily be a false inter- 

retation, since the Scriptures are also from the Holy Ghost. 
But this does not mean that no one can read the Scriptures 


unless a priest stands at his back with a ferula in his hand, 
or that we have not the free use of our own reason and un- 
derstanding in reading them, and developing and applying 
their sense. It does not mean that the errors of transcribers 
or of translators may not be corrected, or that we may not 
use all the helps to be derived from history and criticism, 
from science or erudition in correcting them. It does not 
mean that we may not use profane science and literature, 
the researches of geographers, the facts brought to light by 
travellers and the students of natural history, in illustrating 
and settling the literal meaning of the Sacred Text. It does 
not mean, any more, that we must understand and apply 
every text or passage, word or _ in the precise sense 
in which we find it understood or applied by the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church, or even by Popes and Councils. 
It means simply that we are not at liberty so to interpret 
Scripture as to derive from it any other doctrine than that 
which the Church teaches, or to deduce from it any sense 
incompatible with faith and morals*as she defines them. It 
is so we understand the doctrine of the Church on the sub- 
ject, and, so understood, her doctrine by no means cramps 
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the intelligence, or restricts in any narrow or unreasonable 
degree the free and full exercise of our highest and best 
reason in understanding and applying the sublime truths 
they contain. 

The abuse of the Holy Scriptures by the sects, and their 
exaggerated notions about Bible-reading, have no doubt 
had an influence on many Catholics, and tended, by way of 
reaction, to prevent them from reading and studying them 
as much as they otherwise would. The exaggerations of 
error tend always to discredit truth. The fear of being 
Bible-readers in the Protestant sense has, not unlikely, 
kept many from being Bible-readers in the Catholic sense. 
The necessity of repelling and refuting the exaggerations of 
Protestants has, in many instances, prevented us from 
insisting with due emphasis on the great. advantage to be 
derived by the faithful from the daily reading and study of 
the written word of God, and substituted for them a whole 
host of devotional and ascetic works, many of which are of 
doubtful merit and doubtful utility. If faith has not suf- 
fered, piety, at least, has suffered therefrom ; and we attrib- 
ute no little of the weak and watery character of modern 
piety to the comparative neglect of the study of the Serip- 
tures, and to the multiplication of works of sentimental 
piety. The piety these works nourish is just fit to accom- 
pany the meticulous orthodoxy now in vogue, and is a nat- 
ural growth of the nursing and safe-guard system now so 
generally insisted on. Faith, in our days, is weak and 
sickly, and piety dissolves into a watery sentimentality, 
rarely able to rise above “ Novenas and Processions” in 
honor of some saint. It has become a sensitive plant; it 
lacks robustness and vigor, and is unable to meet the rough 
and tumble of the world. 

The Fathers studied and expounded the Scriptures, and 
they were the strong men, the great men, the heroes of 
their times; the great medizeval Doctors studied, systemat- 
ized, and epitomized the Fathers, and, though still great, 
fell below those who were formed by the study of the Serip- 
tures themselves; the Theologians followed, gave compen- 
diums of the Doctors, and fell still lower; modern Pro. 
fessors content themselves with giving compendiums of the 
compendiums given by the Theologians, and have fallen as 
low as possible without falling into nothing and disappear- 
ing in the inane. In devotional and ascetic literature there 
has been the same process, the same downward tendency. 
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The remedy for the evil, in our judgment, is in returning 
anew to the study of the Scriptures themselves, and in 
drawing new life aud vigor from their inspired pages. The 
words of man, however true or however noble, can never 
be made to equal the words of God; and the words of 
Scripture diluted down through twenty generations of men, 
each leaving out something of their divine significance, and 
adding something of human pettiness and weakness, can 
never be so effective in quickening and strengthening as 
they are as given us originally in the Scriptures by God 
himself. Orsini’s or Gentilucci’s dave of the Madonna is, 
no doubt, very beautiful; but it falls infinitely below in 
moral grandeur, in its inspiring effect, to the few simple 
words touching our Lady given in any one of the Gospels 
themselves. There is much that is beautiful in our Loves and 
Months of Mary, but far less than in the Magnificat, the 
Canticles, or the Psalms ; and all that is in them that has 
the slightest value for the soul is borrowed, and, we may 
say, diluted from these sources. Let us, then, go back to 
the Scriptures, study them as did the Fathers, at least as 
did the great mediwval Doctors. Let us take in the sub- 
lime instruction as it was dictated by the Holy Ghost, and 
in language more beautiful and more sublime than ever 
did, or ever could, originate with uninspired men. Our 
faith will profit by it; it will become broader, purer, sub- 
limer, and more comprehensive ; it will become stronger, 
more robust, more energetic, and more able to withstand 
the seductions of error, or the temptations of vice. Our 
devotion will become more ardent, more solid, more endur- 
ing, flowing from a fixed and unalterable principle or con- 
viction, not from mere temporary feeling or animal excite- 
ment; and our morals will conform to a higher standard, 
and we become capable of greater sacrifices and more 
heroic deeds. 

What we in the English-speaking world most want is a 
food, faithful, and elegant Translation of the Scriptures. 

ono mere English reader will the Latinized language of 
our Douay Version ever be attractive, especially if he has 
been early accustomed to read the Scriptures in the Version 
made by order of James I. of England. Archbishop Ken- 
rick has done much to correct and improve this Version, 
but still it falls, even in his amended edition, far short of 
what an English Translation of the Holy Scriptures should 
be. His Critical and Explanatory Notes are of great value, 
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of greater value than their brevity and modest character 
would lead the majority of readers to suspect. But his 
language is not free, pure, idiomatic English. He has 
adopted many felicitous renderings from the Protestant 
Version; he has, in some instances, substituted English for 
Latin words, and has gone as far as his plan permitted, and, 
perhaps, as far as he could go without too rudely disturb- 
ing the associations of those readers who know the Scerip- 
tures only in our Douay Version; but it is to be regretted 
that he adopted so narrow a plan, and did not allow himself 
greater liberties in the same direction. We have heard 
much talk of a new translation to be undertaken and com- 
pleted under the direction of Dr. Newman; but, as far as 
we can learn, this new translation has not as yet been com- 
menced. In fact, we do not believe that it is possible in 
the present state of our language to make a new and original 
translation, which would be acceptable to those familiar 
with the Scriptures in their original tongues, or even the 
Latin Vulgate. 

We have heretofore expressed our opinion, that in any 
attempt at a re-translation of the Scriptures into English 
for Catholics, King James’s Version should be taken as the 
basis, correcting it according to the readings of the Vul- 

ate, and avoiding its mistranslations and its few grammat- 
ical and literary errors. Never was our language in so 
good a state for the translation of the Scriptures, as it was 
at the time when that Translation was mis. 4 It had then 
a majestic simplicity, a naturalness, an ease, grace, and 
vigor which it has been gradually losing since, and which, 
if not wholly lost, we owe to the influence of that Transla- 
tion together with the Book of Common Prayer. We have 
no Catholic rendering of that noble hymn the Ze Deum, 
and we do not believe it would be possible now to make in 
our language a translation of it, at all comparable to that 
which is found in the Anglican Liturgy. As this version 
of the Ze Deum may not be known to all our readers, we 
copy it as a noble specimen of our language at the time it 
was made. 


“ We praise thee, O God; we acknowledge thee to be the Lord. 

All the earth doth worship thee, the Father everlasting. 

To thee all Angels cry aloud; the Heavens, and all the Powers 
therein. 

To thee, Cherubim and Seraphim continually do cry, 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth. 
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Heaven and earth are fuli of the majesty of thy glory. 

The glorious company of the Apostles praise thee. 

The goodly fellowship of the Prophets praise thee. 

The noble army of Martyrs praise thee. 

The holy Church, throughout all the world, doth acknowledge thee, 

The Father, of an infinite majesty ; 

Thine adorable, true, and only Son ; 

Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 

Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ. 

Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 

When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man, thou didst humble 
thyself to be born of a virgin. 

When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, thou didst 
open the kingdom of heaven to all believers. 

Thou sittest at the right hand of God, in the glory of the Father. 

We believe that thou shalt come to be our Judge. 

We therefore pray thee, help thy servants, whom thou hast re- 
deemed with thy precious blood. 

Make them to be numbered with thy saints, in glory everlasting. 

O Lord, save thy people, and bless thine heritage. 

Govern them, and lift them up for ever. 

Day by day we magnify thee ; 

And we worship thy name ever, world without end. 

Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day without sin. 

O Lord, have merey upon us, have mercy upon us. 

O Lord, let thy mercy be upon us, as our trust is in thee. 

O Lord, in thee have I trusted; let me never be confounded.” 


No translation of the Scriptures into the English of our 
best writers at the present day, could be endured by any 
reader of taste and judgment. Every day does our lan- 
guage depart more and more from the grandeur, strength, 
and simplicity which marked it in the sixteenth century 
and the beginning of the seventeenth; and proves very 
clearly, that the reading of the Scriptures, at least in the 
English version, is growing less and less common, or that 
scholars who have never familiarized themselves with that 
version, and formed their taste by its study, have gained 
the mastery in our modern literary world. Say what we 
will, since the time of Burke, the Celtic genius, aided by 
French influence, has been triumphing over the old Anglo- 
Saxon; and pompousness of diction, and diffuseness of 
style, have taken the place of terseness and simplicity. 
These facts render it impracticable for even our best schol- 
ars to produce a new translation of the Scriptures that 
could ever equal, in literary merit, the Protestant Version. 
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It is true, the version called the “ Douay Bible” was 
made and published before that of the translators designa- 
ted by King James,—the New Testament, at Rheims, in 
1582, and the Old Testament, at Douay, in 1609; but it 
was made under great disadvantages, by Englishmen exiled 
from their own country, living, and, in part, educated 
abroad, and habitually speaking a foreign language. They 
were learned men, but they had, to a great extent, lost the 
genius and idioms of their own language, and evidently 
were more familiar with Latin and French than with their 
mother tongue. Such men could not produce a model 
translation ; nor could we, as English scholars, wish the 
best translation they could produce to be the model or 
standard to which our language should be obliged to con- 
form. We give all honor to their memory, and we laud 
from our hearts their earnest and well-meant efforts; but 
we are unwilling to accept their translation even as they 
left it, as that in which the English-speaking world should 
study the Scriptures, far less as remodelled and emascula- 
ted by the excellent but tasteless Bishop Challoner, in 
which English and American Catholics now generally study 
them. In literary merit it can in no respect compare with 
the Protestant Version; compared with that, it is weak, 
tasteless, and inharmonious. We might prove this by illus- 
trations taken anywhere; but take, as it first occurs to us, 
the first verse of the first Psalm. In the Douay Version it 
reads: “ Blessed is the man who hath not walked in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor stood in the way of sinners, 
nor sat in the way of pestilence.” In the Protestant Ver- 
sion it reads: “ Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.” In this last version 
the parallelism of the Hebrew is better preserved, and the 
moral idea is carried out without change or interruption. 
But, in the first, the moral continuity is broken, and there 
is a sudden transition from the moral to the physical order, 
by substituting “the chair of pestilence” for “the seat of 
the scornful,” which is not only better English, but a more 
faithful rendering of the original. Take another illustra- 
tion, from the prayer of Habakkuk. In the Douay Version 
it reads: “O Lord, I have heard thy hearing, and was 
afraid. O Lord, thy work, in the midst of the years, bring 
it to life. In the midst of the years thou shalt make it 
known: when thou art angry, thou wilt remember mercy. 
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God will come from the South, and the Holy One from 
mount Pharan. His glory covered the heavens, and the 
earth is full of his praise. His brightness shall be as the 
light: horns are in his hands. There is his strength hid: 
death shall go before his face. And the devil shall go forth 
from his feet.” The Protestant Translation reads: “O 
Lord, I have heard thy speech, and was afraid: O Lord, 
revive thy work in the midst of the years, in the midst of 
the years make known; in wrath remember mercy. God 
came from Teman, and the Holy One from mount Paran. 
Selah. His glory covered the heavens, and the earth was 
full of his praise. And his brightness was as the light; he 
had horns coming out of his hand: and there was the 
hiding of his power. Before him went the pestilence, and 
burning coals went forth at his feet.” 

Perhaps neither version can here be accepted as faultless ; 
but certainly “I have heard thy speech” is better English 
than “I have heard thy hearing.” “God will come from 
the South and the Holy One from mount Pharan.” Why 
translate the word Zheman, a proper name in Hebrew, and 
not the corresponding word Pharan? Why interpret the 
symbol used by the prophet in one instance, and leave it 
uninterpreted in the other? There is no question as to 
which of these two translations is the most elegant and 
genuinely English; but a better translation than either is, 
perhaps, the following, from Dr. Noyes, excepting that we 
prefer the word “ Lord” to the word “ Jehovah.” 


“QO Jehovah, [ have heard thy words, and tremble. 
O Jehovah, revive thy work in the midst of the years, 
In the midst of the years make it known, 
In wrath remember mercy ! 
God cometh front Teman, 
And the Holy One from mount Paran ; 
His glory covereth the heavens, 
And the earth is full of his praise. 
His brightness is as the light ; 
Rays stream forth from his hand, 
And there is the hiding-place of his power. 
Before him goeth the pestilence, 
And the plague followeth his steps.” 


“ Rays stream forth from his hand” is better either than 
* horns are in his hands,” or * he had Aorns coming out of 
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his hand;” yet the word stream is, perhaps, too modern, 
and we should, perhaps, prefer the rendering suggested in 
a Note to the Douay Bible, “ beams of light came forth 
from his hand.” The great fault of Dr. Noyes’ Translation 
is in his too wide departure from the phraseology of the 
Protestant Version, and the too modern cast which he gives 
to his language. We speak, of course, from the purely 
literary point of view, offering no opinion as to the fidelity, 
or want of fidelity, to the original of the author’s render- 
ing. It may seem remarkable, however, to the English 
reader that, of the three translations cited, the first renders 
the original in the past tense, the second in the future, and 
the third in the present. 

The Protestant Version almost always uses the words 
righteous and righteousness, and the Douay uses the words 
just and justice. These terms are not synonymous in our 
language, and should never be used indiscriminately. When 
we speak of a man who is rendered righteous by the merits 
of Christ, we shouid use the term just, as implying, not 
only that the man is righteous, but that he is so through 
justification. But when we speak generally of the quality, 
or the state in which a man is placed by its possession, it 
is better English to say righteous and righteousness, than it 


is to 4 just and justice. We are glad to find that Arch- 


bishop Kenrick translates the agite penitentiam of the Vul- 
gate by the English word repent, which, though it does not 
fully express the force of the original Greek term, better 
expresses the sense of the Latin, than the do penance adopt- 
ed by the English translators. The Archbishop well re- 
marks, that “do penance is by usage determined to signify 
the practice of penitential works, rather than the exercise of 
the virtue itself.” /2epent is a consecrated English word, and 
is far more agreeable to our ears than the awkward phrase 
do penance, unless where direct reference is had to the per- 
formance of penitential works. We wish, therefore, in any 
future edition of a translation to be used by Catholics, 
whether done on the basis of the Protestant Version or not, 
the revisers will allow themselves a discreet liberty in fol- 
lowing the real genius of the English language, and make 
such changes in regard to terms heretofore used, as that 
genius demands. In the technical language of our reli- 
gion, there must necessarily be great differences between 
us and Protestants; but we think it desirable that the dif- 
ferences should be no greater than is absolutely necessary 
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to express the differences of our faith and worship, our 
practices and usages. We ought, as far as possible, to 
speak a common language, which, to a great extent, we 
may do ; because, however far Protestants may have 
strayed from the unity and integrity of the faith, they still 
retain: much in common with us. 

We have no intention, in any thing we have said, to de- 
rogate from the authority of the Latin Vulgate. That text, 
corrected or amended according to the most authentic cop- 
ies, is authoritative for all Catholics, and is, according to 
the judgment of the most eminent critics, upon the whole, 
the nearest approach to the exact reading of the original 
Scriptures which is now possible. It is, and must be, for 
Catholics, authority in all doctrinal discussions. We have 
not been speaking of it, but of an English translation, 
which may be read by English readers with pleasure and 
profit; but not of a translation that is ever to supersede for 
the theologian the Vulgate, or to be clothed with author- 
ity in controversies. Our simple suggestion is, that such 
translation should be made on the basis of the Protestant 
Version, but conforming to the readings of the Vulgate 
where they differ from those of the received Greek and He- 
brew texts. Such a translation, we think, would gradually 
come into general use, and ultimately supplant, in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, the Protestant Version now in use. Tt 
would quietly settle the dispute between Catholics and 
Protestants as to the use of the Scriptures in the Public 
Schools, remove a great objection which Catholics now have 
to those schools, and go far to relieve us from the necessity 
we are now under of establishing separate schools for our- 
selves. But, however this may be, we cannot close these 
desultory remarks, without urging upon all Catholics the 
most attentive and assiduous study of the Holy Scriptures, 
as the best means of enlightening and confirming their 
faith, of elevating their devotion, of purifying and strength- 
ening their piety, and giving robustness and vigor to their 
religious life. 
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Art.]¥. - 7? Abolition de U Esclavage. ParAveustin Cocuty, 
ancie %s2#.re et Conseiller de la Ville de Paris. Paris: 
Jacyus Lecoffre. 1861. 2 Tomes. 8vo. 


Tur reasons assigned for not being able to review the 
excellent work of Pére Valroger, apply with equal force 
agaiis’ ov’ avility to review, as its merits deserve, the ad- 
mirable work, by our highly esteemed friend, M. Augustin 
Cochin, on The Abolition of Slavery, which he has recently 
published, and of which he has done us the honor to send 
us a copy. We have, however, so far violated the strict 
injunctions of our physician as to look at a few of its pages, 
enough to enable us to judge of its general character, and 
to pronounce it a work of rare merit. 

he first volume gives the result of the abolition of slave- 
ry by France and England in their Colonies, and establishes 
the fact that it has been effected without ruin and without 
disturbance. A storm, an insect, a year of drought would, 
in a material point of view, have caused more evil; while, 
in a moral and religious point of view, the good has been 
immense, although few precautions had been taken to se- 
eure it. The second volume is devoted to the United 
States, Holland, Brazil, the Spanish and Portugese Colo 
nies, the slave-trade, Africa, and the influence of Christiani- 
ty on slavery. We have noticed a few trifling inaccuracies 
in regard to our own country. The author reckons Wis- 
consin among the Slave States; but we are happy to say 
that Wisconsin is not only a Free State, but one of the 
most. decided anti-slavery States in the Union. He says 
New York was originally settled by Germans—it was origi- 
nally settled by the Dutch from Holland, who are not 
usually called Germans by us, though of the Germanic 
family. Maryland was not colonized by Jrish Catholics, 
but by Znglish Catholics and Protestants. George Calvert 
had an Irish title, but was himself an Englishman. These 
errors, however, are very slight, and detract nothing from 
the real value of the work. As far as we have been able 
to read it, we have found the views of the author very just, 
philanthropic, liberal, and truly Christian. Two abler or 
more intensely interesting volumes on the subject of the abo- 
lition of slavery, it has not been our good fortune to meet; 
and they are creditable in the highest degree to the ability, 
industry, and noble sentiments of their distinguished author. 
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The question of the abolition of slavery is becoming with 
us a practical question in a sense it has never before been. 
The Rebellion of the Slave States, which has for its object, 
not so much the dissolution of the Union, or the separation 
of the South from the North, as the reconstruction of the 
Union on the basis of slavery, or, as the Vice-President 
of the Confederate States has it, with “ slavery as its corner- 
stone,” and therefore the extension of slavery over the 
whole country, cannot fail to force this question upon the 
grave attention of every citizen of the foyal States, who 
loves his country, and believes in the practicability of free- 
dom. The Slave States, by their ohllies and war on the 
the Union, are compelling us to regard this question as one 
which must soon be practically met, and are forcing all 
loyal citizens to make their election between the preserva- 
tion of the Union and the preservation of slavery. This, 
whatever the Federal administration, whatever individuals 
or parties in the Free States, with, or without Southern or 
pro-slavery proclivities, may wish or desire, is pretty soon 
to be the inevitable issue of the terrible struggle in which 
our glorious, and hitherto peaceful Republic is now en- 
gaged. Perhaps, at the moment we write, the last of 
August, a majority of the people of the Free States may 
not only shrink from this issue, but even honestly believe it 
possible to avert it altogether. The bare suggestion of the 
abolition of slavery may shock, perhaps, enrage them; but 
events march, and men who mean to be successful, or not 
to be left behind, must march with them. Another disas- 
ter, like that of Bull Run, or another unsuccessful action, 
like that of Wilson’s Creek, where the brave and noble- 
hearted Lyon fell, a martyr to the cause of his country, and 
a victim to the failure of his government to send him time- 
ly aid, will do much to change the feelings and convictions 
of the loyal citizens of the Free States, and, perhaps, force 
them to give up the last hope or thought of preserving both 
the Union and the institution of slavery. It requires, how- 
ever chary our public men may be even of whispering it, 
no extraordinary sagacity or foresight to perceive that, if 
the present war is to be continued, and the integrity of the 
nation restored and maintained, the war can hardly fail to 
become a war of liberation, or that the Northern blood 
and treasure, which it demands for its successful prosecu- 
tion, will demand in return, as their indemnification, the 
emancipation of the slave, and the universal adoption 
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for the South as well as the North of our Free Labor 
System. 

We need not say, for the fact is well known to our read- 
ers, that no man, according to his ability and opportunity, 
has, since April, 1838, more strenuously opposed the aboli. 
tion movement in the Free States than we have; not because 
we loved slavery, or had any sympathy with that hateful 
institution, but because we loved the Constitution of the 
Union, and because we believed that liberty at home and 
throughout the world was far more interested in pre- 
serving the union of these States under the Federal consti- 
tution, than in abolishing slavery as it existed in the South- 
ern section of our common country. But we believe, and 
always have believed, that liberty, the cause of free insti- 
tutions, the hopes of philanthropists and Christians, both at 
home and abroad, are more interested in preserving the 
Union and the integrity of the nation, than Rep are or can 
be in maintaining negro-slavery. If we have opposed aboli- 
tion heretofore because we would preserve the Union, we 
must, a fortiori, oppose slavery whenever, in our judgment, 
its continuance becomes incompatible with the maintenance 
of the Union, or of our nation as a free republican state. 

Certainly we said in the article on Zhe Great Rebellion 
in our last Review, the North has not taken up arms for 
the destruction of negro-slavery, but for the maintenance 
of the Federal government, the enforcement of the laws, 
and the preservation of the Union. This is true. The liber- 
ation of the slave is not the purpose and end of the war in 
which we are now engaged. The war is a war against re- 
bellion, an unprovoked and wicked rebellion, engaged in 
by the Rebels for the purpose of making this a great Slave- 
holding Republic, in which the labor of the country shall 
be performed by slaves, either black or white; ond if, to 
defeat the Rebellion, the destruction of slavery be rendered 
necessary and be actually effected, it will change nothing 
in the character or purpose of the war. It will have been 
necessitated by the Rebellion, and the Rebels will have 
only themselves to thank for the destruction or abolition 
they force us to adopt in defence of liberty, the Union, and 
the authority of the government. 

The real question now before the loyal States is not, 
whether the Rebellion shall be suppressed by force of arms, 
or a peaceful division of the country into two separate and 
independent Republics submitted to. Any one who has 
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any knowledge of the plans and purposes of the Rebels, 
knows well, that the division of the territory of the Union 
into two independent Republics is far short of what they 
are aiming at. The leaders of the Rebellion, they who 
planned it, they who have stirred it up, and armed it against 
the Union, have worked themselves into the conviction, 
that slavery is not to be looked upon as an evil, under cer- 
tain circumstances to be tolerated, but as a good to be de- 
sired, which religion and humanity require not only to be 
perpetuated, but extended the farthest possible. Their 
doctrine is, that liberty is not practicable for a whole peo- 
ple, that it is practicable only for a class or a race; and that 
republicanism can subsist and be practically beneficial, 
only where the laboring class is deprived of all political 
and civil rights, and reduced to slavery. Their plan, their 
purpose is, the reconstruction of the Federal government in 
accordance with this theory, not merely to cut themselves 
loose from all companionship with the non-Slaveholding 
States of the North and North-West. They propose to ex- 
tend slavery over the whole Union, and, in those States 
where negroes cannot be profitably employed as laborers, 
to reduce, perhaps gradually, but ultimately and efiectually, 
to the condition of slaves, the present class of free white 
laborers, who in the Free States are, to a great extent, Irish 
and Germans, by birth or immediate descent. 

The reconstruction of the Union on the basis of slavery 
is the real aim of the chiefs of the Southern Rebellion, 
which reconstruction would give them a government simi- 
lar in its essential features to that of ancient pagan Rome, 
and a government, if the States held together, prepared for 
future conquest. The Union reconstructed, it could pro- 
ceed to the conquest of Mexico and Central America, and 
reduce their negro and colored populations to slavery, 
which would be counted their Amerieanization. This done, 
it could proceed, beginning with Cuba, to the annexation, 
one after another, of the West India Islands. It then could 
extend its power over the whole continent of South Ameri- 
ca, and threaten an advance upon Eastern Asia, and the 
annexation of all the cotton-producing countries and tropi- 
eal regions of the globe, and through the monopoly of cot- 
ton, rice, and tropical productions in general, to obtain the 
control of the commerce and credit of all nations. Such, 
to a greater or less extent, is the dream which Southern 
statesmen have indulged, and which they have taken the 
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first step toward realizing. In its full extent no sane man 
supposes the dream practicable; but its practicability, up 
to a certain point, has been demonstrated by the success 
which has hitherto attended the Rebellion, for, up to the 
present, successful it undeniably has been. The Confeder- 
ates have brought into the ficld a more effective, if not a 
larger force than the Federal government has thus far 
brought against them; and, from the Potomac to the Mis- 
sissippi, they hold the strategic lines, and can be met by the 
Federal forces only at great disadvantage. As yet not one 
of those lines has been wrested from them. 

Now, suppose we adopt the policy urged upon us by the 
peace-makers, traitors, and cowards of the loyal States, 
consent to a peaceful division of the United States, and re- 
cognize the Southern Confederacy as a separate and inde- 
pendent nation, what would be the result? Two compara- 
tively equal independent Republics, existing side by side ? 
Not at all. Spread out the map of the United States before 
you, and see which Republic would have the advantage in 
territory, soil, climate, productions, and all the sources of 
national wealth, strength, and material greatness. You 
would give to the Southern Republic full three-fourths of 
the whole territory of the Union ; for the South would con- 
sent to no division now, that did not include the States of 
Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, and all the terri- 
tory South of the line running due west from the north- 
west angle of Missouri to the Pacific. You would give up 
to the South, to what would then be a foreign power, the 
whole Gulf coast, and the whole Atlantic coast, except the 
narrow strip from the Penobscot to the Delaware. You 
would leave the North a majority of the present population 
of the country, and nominally the superiority in wealth, it 
is true: but as the present superior numbers and wealth of 
the North depend chiefly on our superiority in commerce 
and manufactures, their superiority could not be long main- 
tained. The Southern Republic, producing raw materials 
consumed chiefly in Europe, would be a great exporting 
republic, and would naturally in its policy favor exports 
to European markets. From those markets where it dis- 
poses of its raw materials, it could, by means of a lower 
tariff on imports than the Northern Republic could afford 
to adopt, more easily and cheaply supply its own demand 
for imports than it could from onr Northern markets. It 
would thus drive our manufactures from its markets, and, 
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by importing from abroad for itself, greatly diminish our 
manufactures, and at the same time both our foreign and 
domestic trade. In addition, we should not only lose our 
Southern market for our imports and manufactures, but 
should hardly be able to keep our own. Imports would 
seek Southern ports, and, in spite of any possible cordon of 
custom-houses and custom-house officers, would find their 
way into all the border States of the Northern Republic 
and up the Mississippi and Ohio into the great States of the 
West and the Notth- West, to the most serious detriment 
of our own trade and manufactures, and consequently to the 
retention of our relative superiority in wealth and population. 
In spite of our industry and our enterprise, we should soon 
find ourselves a state far inferior in wealth and numbers to 
our Southern neighbor. 

Moreover, the great agricultural States of the Mississippi 
Valley, finding the natural outlets for their productions held 
by a forei ign power, and themselves unable to wrest them 
from it, would be compelled by their own interests to secede 
from the Northern Republic, and to join the Southern Con- 
federacy. The secession of these, which would be followed 
by that of all the States west of the Rocky Mountains, would 
necessarily compel the secession of New York, New Jer- 


sey, and Pennsylvania, and their annexation to the same 
Confederacy. This would reduce the Northern Republic to 


the New England States ; two of which, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, would, most likely, follow New York, and 
there would remain for the Northern Republic only the 
States of Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Maine, which could escape absorption in the Confederacy 
only by its refusal to accept them, or by joining with the 
Canadas and the other British Provinces, and coming again 
under the British crown. Such would be the inevitable re- 
sult of the proposed peaceful division of the United States, 
and the formation of two separate and independent Repub- 
lies out of their territory, if the Southern Confederacy held 
together ; and such is substantially the plan of reconstrue- 
tion contemplated by the Southern statesmen, as is evident 
from their leaving their Confederacy open to the accession 
of new States ; as was avowed in this city, last December, 

by Mr. Senator Benjamin, uow the Attorney-General of 
the Confederate States ; and as asserted openly by Southern 
sympathizers everywhere at the North. All this is notori- 
ous, and is only what any man accustomed to reason on 
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such subjects, and familiar with the geography, soil, and 
productions of the Union, sees must and would inevitably 
result from the policy recommended by our peace-men, cow- 
ards, and traitors. 

But peace, even on as favorable terms as we have sup- 
posed, cannot now be made. Six months ago, perhaps it 
might have been; but now, flushed with their recent suc- 
cesses, in possession of the principal strategic lines, and able 
to prosecute the war with more vigor than we have yet 
shown, the Rebels will entertain no question of. peace short 
of our subjugation, or, what is the same thing, disbandment 
of our arinies and quiet submission to the principles and 
theory on which their Confederacy is founded. Look at 
the question as we will, we have now no alternative but to 
subdue the Rebels or be subjugated by them. We must 
either depose that Confederacy, and enforce the authority of 
the Federal government over all the rebellious States, or it 
will enforce its authority over the Free States, and impose 
upon them its System of Slave Labor. If it enforces its 
authority over us, there may still, perhaps, be liberty for a 
class or caste, but our laboring classes will no longer be 
freemen; they will be placed on a level with the negro slave 
on a Southern plantation. For the Christian Common- 
wealth founded by our fathers, toiled for, and bled for, we 
shall have re-established a Pagan Republic more hostile to 
the rights of man and the rights of nations, than was ever 
pagan Greece or pagan Rome. We put it to our Christian 
countrymen, if such is the Commonwealth their fathers 
fought and suffered through the long Seven-Years War of 
the Revolution to establish, and if they can be contented 
to let the hopes of liberty in the New World set in a night 
of blackness and despair. 

We know very well that we have fallen far below the 
virtues that founded this Republic, and gained this New 
World to civilization ; we know that a long career of unin- 
terrupted prosperity and unbounded luxury has done much 
to corrupt us; we know that the labor in one-half of the 
Republic being performed by slaves, and the greater part 
in the other half performed by emigrants from foreign coun- 
tries, has caused a lamentable forgetfulness of those princi- 
ples of liberty so dear to our fathers, and produced amongst 
us a laxity ot principle, an indifference to law, a disregard 
for personal rights and personal independence, without 
which no republic can long subsist and prosper; but we 
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are not yet willing to believe that we have fallen so low, be- 
come so corrupt, so indifferent to liberty, or so dead to all 
moral considerations, as to be prepared to submit, for the 
sake of gain, or of preserving our manufactures, without a 
struggle, to the indignities the Southern Confederacy would 
heap upon us, or to ‘the adoption of the base and inhuman 
rinciple on which that Confederacy is avowedly founded. 
f we retain any thing of our manhood, or any memory of the 
Christian virtues of our ancestors, we can never submit to 
be slaves ourselves, or take part in reducing any portion 
or class of our fellow-men to slavery. If there is any vir- 
tue left in us, We must resolve that we will be free ourselves, 
and do all in our power to secure freedom to all other men, 
whether white or black, yellow or copper-colored. If we 
do not, we are indeed ‘degener ate sons of noble sires,” 
and deserve, as we shall receive, the scorn and derision of 
the whole world. Political and party leaders, greedy for 
the “ pickings and stealings” of office, who are innocent of 
ever having entertained a statesmanlike idea or a moral con- 
ception, may ery, like the false prophets whom the Lord, in 
Holy Ser ipture, ‘rebukes, ** Peace, peace,” and seek to embar- 
rass the government and give aid and comfort to its enemies; 
but we hope there is still virtue enough left in the people 
of the loyal States to estimate them at their true value, and 
to treat with indignation and scorn their counsels. What- 
ever the result of the contest, the vocation of these leaders is 
gone; and the best use to which you can put a man who 
now cries out for “ peace,” for “ compromise,” for “submis- 
sion,” and charges the Government with having provoked 
an “unholy and unnecessary” war, is to treat him as loyal 
Union men in the South are treated by the Confederates. 
Such men, w hatev er their pretensions, are really traitors, and 
deserve a traitor’s doom ; or, if not traitors, they are idiots 
and lunatics, and should be provided for in asylums. It is 
no time to mince our words, or to study out honeyed phrases ; 
we must call things by their right names, and treat all who - 
are not for us, as against us. “We have something more 
than even the Constitution and laws to maintain ; the very 
existence of the nation is at stake; and, as no means are 
scrupled at to destroy it, we have ‘the right to use all the 
means which the law of self -preservation “renders necessary 
or expedient. 
We wish our readers and the public at large to under- 
stand that we are in war,and to let it get through their heads 
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that the war which the Rebellion has forced upon us, is no 
mimic war, is no child’s play, and is not to be conducted to 
a successful issue on the principle of treating the Rebels as 
friends, giving them every advantage, and doing them no 
harm. They are in downright earnest, and are putting forth 
all their strength, and doing their best to subjugate us; 
and we also must be in downright earnest, put forth all our 
strength, and do our best to subjugate them. War cannot 
be conducted on peace principles, or successfully conduct- 
ed by men who do not enter into it with spirit, resolution, 
and energy. We have no disposition to censure the civil 
or military authorities of our country ; they have labored 
under great embarrassments, and have had no ordinary dif- 
ficulties to contend with; but we must be excused, if we 
say that as yet they have given us little evidence of their 
being in earnest, or of their believi ing in the reality and im- 

ortant character of the war. Up to the disaster of Bull 

un, military operations seem to have been conducted in 
subordination to the projects of politicians and the espe- 
cial benefit of contractors. The war was apparently treat- 
ed as a secondary affair, a mere bagatelle, or a toy tor chil- 
dren to amuse themselves with; in scarcely an instance was 
it treated asa grave affair, demanding for its prosecution 
the whole strength and energy of the country. Some 
doubted if the South would really fight, and it seemed to 
many, that all we needed to rout ‘their armies , suppress re- 
bellion, and re-establish over the seceded States the author- 
ity of the Federal government, was a large number of reg- 
iments having no existence except on paper or in the im: ag- 
ination of those who wished to sport the epaulettes of a 
Colonel. This delusion has passed away. But still, at the 
time we are writing, it has eedity got through our heads 
that we are really engaged in war, and a war involvi ing the 
very life or death of the nation. The mass of those who 
really believe we are in war, still think the war is one that 
may be carried on without any serious detriment to our or- 
dinary avocations or pleasures, and one not likely to come 
home to our own bosoms and business. Very few of us 
see that every thing we hold dear in this world is at stake, 
and that we have to etruggle not only to defeat a foreign 
enemy, but to defend our own firesides and altars, our own 
wives and children, and our own personal liberty. Coun- 
try gone, all is gone ; and unless we become more in earn- 
est than we have hitherto been, and put forth a civil and 
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military force and energy which we have not yet displayed, 
nor judged it necessary to display, our country cannot be 
preserved. 

We cheerfully concede that much allowance is to be made 
for the Administration, in the novel and unexpected posi- 
tion in which it has been placed. With no preparation to 
meet a rebellion on a formidable scale, with doubts as to 
how far the patriotism of the loval States could be relied 
on, with the Army and Navy filled with traitors, or with offi- 
cers at best indifferent to the cause of the Union, surround- 
ed by weak, timid, and corrupt politicians, and the impor- 
tant, though subaltern, offices of the various departments 
of the civil government filled with men desiring success to 
the Rebels, and ready to use all the opportunities afforded 
by their position to secure that success, the Administration 
may be excused for having hesitated, before feeling the 
public pulse, to adopt the bold, energetic, and decisive 
measures the crisisdemanded. It was embarrassed by the 
legacy left it by its predecessor, and also by the fears, timid- 
ities, hopes, and advice of the Union men in the Border 
States, who begged it not to be precipitate, lest it should 
plunge those States also into open secession. This fear of 
driving the Border States into secession has been from the 
first the bugbear of the Administration, and its chief embar- 
rassment. It prevented it from taking, at the outset, those 
bold and decisive measures which would have forestalled 
the Rebels, and contined the Rebellion to South Carolina, 
Georgia, and the Gulf States. Its efforts since to organize 
and strengthen a Union party in Western Virginia and 
Eastern Tennessee, have impeded, rather than aided, its 
military operations, and lost it a campaign, without gain- 
ing it any real additional strength. 

There i is only one way of dealing with rebels; it is ior 
the Government to be prompt, to strike quick, and to strike 
hard. If it hesitates, if it temporizes, if it seeks to concili- 
ate, or shows that it fears to strike lest the blow recoil upon 
its own head, it is only by a miraclethat it can be saved. Its 
policy will be set down either to conscious weakness or to 
conscious wrong, and the rebels not only gain time, but, 
what is even more important to them, they gain contidence 
in their own cause, which more than doubles their forces, 
while the friends of the Government are disheartened, ren- 
dered timid, if not alienated. A bold, energetic man at the 
head of the Government, one year ago, would have crushed 
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out rebellion before it could really have come to a head 
even in South Carolina. A man able to create public opin- 
ion, not merely to follow it, at the head of the Scddnentend 
last March, would have confined the rebellion within the 
limits it then had, and, long before this, would have redue- 
ed Florida and Louisiana to their allegiance, and thus have 
broken the back-bone of rebellion, and prepared the way 
for its speedy and utter annihilation. Hesitation and delay 
in dealing with rebellion, is the worst policy possible. 

That its dilatory and timid policy was on the part of the 
Government, a mistake, a blunder, no one can reasonably 
doubt. Butit would be a mistake, a blunder no less fatal, 
for the friends of the Union to blazon it forth so as to weak- 
en the confidence of the people in the Administration, and 
diminish its power for good. The President is worthy of 
all confidence for his honesty, integrity, and patriotism ; 
and, if he will rid himself of the embarrassment of political 
jobbers and tricksters, dismiss and visit with adequate pun- 
ishment all secessionists, traitors, or lukewarm patriots in 
the employment of the Government, and put honest and 
capable men in their places, men who know their duty, and 
have the courage to perform it, who love their country and 
are ready, if need be, to sacrifice themselves for it, he may 
retrieve the past, recover all the ground that has been lost, 
conduct the war toa suecessful issue, and, if not precisely 
the man best fitted to the crisis, yet stand in American his- 
tory second only to Washington, if indeed second even to 
Washington himself. Never had a President of the United 
States so glorious an opportunity to prove himself a man, a 
statesman, a true civil hero. He has, we are sure, the dis- 
position, let him _— that he has the courage and ability 
not merely to follow public opinion, not merely to follow 
the people, but to go before them, and, by kindling up a 
resistless enthusiasm in them, lead them on to victory. 

The American people, especially of the North, are a sus- 
ceptible people, and can feel and respond to the force of ge- 
nius as readily and as heartily as any other people on the 
face of the globe. No people in the world are susceptible 
of a deeper or more abiding enthusiasm ; no people better 
appreciate the value of a good battle-cry ; and it has been 
a mistake on the part of the Administration, not to have 
better appreciated their real character. It has failed to 
give them that battle-cry. It has been too cold, too prosaic, 
and has pronounced no ‘spirit-stirring word. Instead of 
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kindling up the enthusiasm of the people, it has looked to 
the people to quicken its own. Instead of inspiring them, 
it has waited for them to inspire it. This has been a grave 
mistake. Men placed at the head of affairs, are placed 
there to lead, not to follow, to give an impulse to the, peo- 
ple, not to receive it from the people. If the Administra- 
tion has life and energy, if it has ability and genius, let itno 
longer hesitate to use them, but put them forth in that free, 
bold, and energetic manner which will carry the people 
with them, and command victory. 

We insist the more earnestly on this, because the mass of 
our people have so long been accustomed to sympathize 
with rebels, to aid and encourage revolutionists abroad, and 
to visit with their severest denunciations the acts of the le- 
gitimate government to suppress insurrection, to put down 

revolutionists, and vindicate its authority, that they cannot 
be rallied with much enthusiasm under the simple banner 
of Law and Order. Their first emotion is to sympathize 
with rebellion, wherever it breaks out, even though against 
their own Government. They hold as a principle, as that 
on which their very national independence is based, the 
“sacred right” of revolution ; because they generally take 
it for granted that all rebels and revolutionists are the par- 
ty of liberty, warring against despotism, and for the rights 
of man. Would you rally them and render them invinei- 
ble against the foe? You must give them another battle- 
ery than that of “Law and Order,” or you will not stir 
their heart, that mighty American heart which conquered 
this country from the savage and the forest, proclaimed 
and won its independence, constituted the Union, and made 
the American nation one of the great nations of the earth. 
It is not for us, even if we were able, to give that battle-ery ; 
it must be given by genius in authority, and fall either from 
the lips of the Pr -esident, or the Commander-in-Chief of our 
armies. Neither may as yet be prepared to utter it; but, 
if this nation has a future, if its destiny is, as we have hith- 
erto boasted, to prove what man may be when and where 
he has the liberty to be himself, uttered by one or the other 
it ere long will be, and in tones that will ring out through 
the whole Union, and through the whole civilized world 
now anxiously listening to hear it. The Union is and must 
be sacred to liberty. Here man must be man, nothing 
more, and nothing less. Slaves must not breathe our atmos- 
phere; and we must be able to adopt the proud boast of 
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our Mother Country, “The slave that touches our soil is 
free.” This is the destiny of this New World, if destiny it 
have,—the destiny our fathers toiled for, fought for, bled 
for, and to this we their children must swear to be faithfpl, 
or die to the last man. 

We have spoken thus far as the American, the patriot, 
and the devoted detender of republican institutions ; but we 
must be permitted also to speak as the Catholie publicist. 
We have, from the first, maintained, and with the fullest 

approbation of the Catholic authorities in this country, that 
Catholic morality enjoins upon all Catholics, whatever their 
rank or dignity, to be loyal to the legitimate government 
of their country, and to be ready to defend it, when called 
upon, at the sacrifice of their property, and even of their 
lives. That the Federal government is the legitimate gov- 
ernment of the American nation, no Catholic can reason- 
ably doubt. We may, as Catholics, lawfully resist tyranny 
or usurpation, but we cannot conspire to overthrow a legit- 
imate government, which has not transcended its constitu- 
tional powers, or resist its authority without failing not only 
in our civil, but in our Catholic duty. The Federal gov- 
ernment is no usurpation; it is a legitimate government ; 
and it has never lost its legitimacy by any act of tyranny 
or oppression. No such act has been or can be pretended. 
Rebellion against it, therefore, is not only a crime, but a 
sin. The principle here asserted is that which we defended 
for years against the revolutionists in Europe, and it has 
been on the ground that such is the teaching of the Catholic 
religion, that we have repelled with indignation the charge 
brought against us by Know-Nothings, “that Catholics are 
not and cannot be loyal American citizens. We have la- 
bored, in opposition to the Know- Nothings, to show that 
Catholics are bound by their very religion to be loyal; and 
we have ventured to assert that, if the Republic were 
threatened, or an attempt made to dismember the Union, 
Catholics would be the first to rush to its rescue, and the 
last to desert it. 

The assertion we ventured has not been entirely justi- 
fied. The conduct of our Catholic population, especially 
that of their leaders, has not wholly answered our expecta- 
tions. Of the twelve journals in the English language, 
published in this country, and professedly devoted to Cath- 
olic interests, we can name only Zhe Catholic, published 
at Pittsburg, and the Zudlet, in this city, as decidedly loyal. 
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The Zeleqgraph and Advocate, published at Cincinnati, 
vecasionally loyal, and so also, perhaps, is the Buffalo Sen- 
tinel. The Metropolitan Record was, when last we read it, 
striving hard to be on both sides. All the rest are really 
secession sheets, and exert, whether avowedly or not, all 
their influence against the Federal government, and in 
favor of that of the Southern Confederacy ; for we count 
every journal favorable to the Secessionists, that opposes 
the war, and clamors for peace. Of the clergy, the greater 
part of whom have been born or educated abroad, a large 
majority have Southern sympathies, and a portion of them, 
a small minority, we hope, are decidedly disloyal. The 
Bishop of Charleston, South Carolina, sang, we have been 
told, the Ze Deum over the fall of Sumpter. Much allow- 
ance, no doubt, must be made for bishops and priests resid- 
ing in rebel States, and it would be too much to ask 
them to proclaim on all occasions and under all cireum- 
stances Union sentiments; their silence may often be ex- 
cusable, and sometimes justifiable. Still they are bound 
by their religion to instruct their own people in their duty 
of fidelity to the government of the Union, and they have 
and can have no authority under that religion, or in con- 
sonance with it, to hold disloyal sentiments, denounce the 
loyal States, and sing 7¢ Dewms over the defeats of the gov- 
ernment to which they owe allegiance. The Bishops both 
of Charleston and of Richmond appear to have done this ; 
and, if they have done so, no reverence or respect for their 
Episcopal character should be allowed to excuse their 
treason, or make us hesitate to charge them with violating 
their Catholic duty, and doing all in their power to justify 
the Know- Nothings in their grave charges against the 
loyalty of Catholics. Catholic morality is as obligatory on 
priests and bishops as it is on laymen, and from its oblige- 
tions they can neither absolve themselves, nor be absolved 
even by the Pope. The right of the Supreme Pontiff to 
absolve from their oath of allegiance the subjects of a 
prince who, according to the law of God and the constitu- 
tion of the realin or empire, has forfeited his right to reign, 
we have uniformly maintained, and still hold; but we have 
never maintained, and cannot maintain, that he has the 
right to absolve from their allegiance the subjects of a 
prince who holds his power legitimately, and has done 
nothing to forfeit his trusts; and certainly we cannot con- 
cede to simple bishops and priests a power which we do 
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not and cannot concede to the Supreme Pontiff himself. 
We do not, in such a case, deny the absolving power to 
their chief in order to claim it for them. 

But we are gratified to know that the Catholic people, 
moved by their loyal and patriotic instincts, are nobly re- 
deeming their Church from the false position in which the 
disloyalty or mistaken policy of the majority of their jour- 
nals, and a portion of thefr bishops and clergy, have had a 
tendency to place her. Thongh, for the most part, wedded 
to the Democratic party, which has brought the country to 
its present critical state, and bitterly prejudiced against the 
party that elected our present Chief Magistrate, and es- 
pecially against New England Yankees, regarded by them 
as fanaties, bigots, and the enemies of all 200d, they have 
nobly volunteered to fill the ranks of our army, and gen- 
erously shed their blood in defence of the Union. No class 
of American citizens have, in this respect, surpassed them, 
and indeed they have set an example worthy of all imita- 
tion. Catholics have, considering their numbers, more 
than their proportion in the regnlar army and volunteer 
forces of the Union, and Catholic soldiers, whether we speak 
of officers or men, are surpassed by no others now in the 
field. The loyalty of the majority of the Catholics of the 
North must be held to efface the disloyalty of the few Cath- 
olics of the South ; and when this war has been prosecuted 
to a successful issue, we doubt not that the loyalty of Cath- 
olics will cease to be called in question, and both Catholies 
and non-Catholics will mutually feel that they are citizens 
of a common country, and form but one political people. 

That the attempt of some of the so-called Catholic jour- 
nals to make Catholics believe that the so-called Confed- 
eracy is less anti-Catholic in its sympathies than the North, 
and that the North, when the Rebellion is suppressed, will 
turn its arms against Catholics, may have influenced, and 
may still influence a few, especially Irish Catholics, whose 
misfortune it often is to trust their enemies, and suspect 
their friends, we do not deny, and we regret it. But the 
notion is absurd, and always has been. The South is more 
infidel or pagan, and far less Christian than the North, and 
is and always has been, as we might expect, far more anti- 
Catholic, and, when not absolutely indifferent to all reli- 
gion, far more bigoted than the North, if, by the North, we 
refer to New England. There is no part of the Union 
where Catholics are better treated, and suffer fewer annoy- 
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ances, than in the New England States. Nowhere in New 
England will a Catholic priest or a Catholic Jayman, if a 
gentleman, miss the treatment due to a gentleman, what- 
ever some of our journals may allege to the contrary. 

It is, no doubt, true that Messrs. Wise and Hunter, who 
are secessionists, did good service to the Democratic party,— 
which, by the way, is not the same thing as doing good 
service to Catholics,—in arresting the Know-N othing move- 
ments in Virginia; but to defeat the Know-Nothings was 
for them a political necessity. Had the Know-Nothin 
triumphed in Virginia in 1855, the chances of either of 
these individuals becoming a candidate for the Presidency 
would have been less than nothing. Their suecess depend- 
ed on the success of the Democratic party, and that party 
could succeed in no non-Slaveholding State without secur- 
ing the Catholic and foreign vote. Deprived of that vote, 
the Democratic party was, and still is, in a hopeless mi- 
nority in every one of the Free States. The opposition to 
the Know-Nothings, therefore, no more proved a disposi- 
tion on the part of Messrs. Wise and Hunter fecneubin to 


Catholies, than it proved their loyalty and devotion to the 
Union. The Secession leaders, no doubt, mean to use Cath. 
olics in their struggle for a separate nationality, or the re- 


construction of the Union; but there can be just as little 
doubt that, when they have gained it, they mean to pro- 
scribe them, as they have openly avow ed, for they me to 
perpetuate slavery, and the Catholic religion everybody 
knows is hostile to slavery, and the Church everywhere 
exerts her infiuence against it. There is no safety in this 
country for our religion but in restoring and preserving the 
Union, and securing the liberty of the Church not as a po- 
litical grant or favor, but as one of the inherent and inalien- 
able rights of man. 

Still we regret that a certain number of Catholics, misled 
by their demagogues, unite with the followers of Brecken- 
ridge of Kentucky, ‘Bright of Indiana, Vallandigham of 
Ohio, and the Senators from the Border Slave States not 
yet in open rebellion, in opposing the war for the main- 
tenance of the Union, and in calling upon the government 
to discontinue it, and to make peace at once. Tn this they 
are the dupes of pretended patriots, but real traitors, and 
serve the cause of rebellion more effectually than they could 
if its open and declared adherents. The pretence, or the 
belief that our ditticulties could now be settled by a Con- 
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vention, or compromise, or any concessions short of our ab- 
solute submission to the demands of the Rebels, is the idlest 
thing in the world. The time fur Conventions, for com pro- 
mises, or for conciliatory measures, has gone by, and no 
man not really in league with the Southern Rebels, no pa- 
triot, no friend of the Union, with the slightest grain of in- 
telligence, can for a moment seriously believe in their prac- 
tical utility. There never has been a time since the election 
of Mr. Lincoln when any conciliatory measures, or any con- 
stitutional compromises, short of a complete surrender to the 
demands of the Southern leaders, could have been of the 
slightest avail. The last Congress was disposed to go 
farther in the way of cémpromise, and to make greater con- 
cessions for the preservation of peace, than wisdom or pru- 
dence dictated. But there were no terms of compromise 
the seceded States would accept, short of their full and un- 
equivocal recognition as a separate and independent nation. 
They openly refused to return to their allegiance, even on 
the adoption of the so-called “ Crittenden Compromise,” 
and declared their separation final and irrevocable, leaving 
it for us to go to them, but absolutely refusing to come to 
us. The Border State Conv ention, whatever may have 

been the honest intention of many of its members, was a 
mere farce; for we doubt not that it was, from the first, the 
intention of the leading politicians in all the Border Slave 
States to make common cause with their Southern brethren. 
The present government had exhausted all the hopes of a 
peaceful solution of our difticulties, before it took the step 
which was made the pretext for war against it. From the 
first, Virginia, Maryland, Tennessee, ‘Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri were plec dged, as fur as their leading statesmen could 
pledge them, to the Southern cause, and, from the first, the 
question with all the Slaveholding States was separation, 
or the reconstruction of the Union on the basis of slavery ; 
and we entirely mistake the temper of the Southern states- 
men and of the people of the Slaveholding States, if we 
suppose them prepared to make peace on any other terms 
now. There is no Peace party, no Union party in any 
Slaveholding State, except, perhaps, in Missouri and Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, and ‘Runes Virginia, on which the 
slightest reliance can be placed. The Union men in all the 
other Slave States, or sections of Slave States, not except- 
ing Maryland, are the weak, the passive, the imbecile por- 
tion of their population. The talent, the energy, the deci- 
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sion, the governing capacity in all the Slaveholding States, 
whether the minority or the majority, are on the side of 
the Secessionists, and secession has a far stronger party in 
every one of the Free States, than the Union has in any of 
the Slave States, except those already named. 

There is no use of attempting to disguise the facts from 
our own eyes. The Slaveholding States constitute really a 
united people, a more firmly united people in opposition to 
the government than we of the Free States are in support 
of it. Any policy, civil or military, based ou a contrary 
supposition will prove a blunder, and disastrous in the end 
to the Federal cause. The South have a fixed and definite 
policy, which they are enthusiastic in carrying out, and 
they will stop at no means, however unserupulons, judged 
by them necessary to their purpose. They have chosen 
war, and they will accept peace, until compelled, only on 
their own terms. Thus far the war has been mainly 
success on their part, and they are far from having ex- 
hausted all their strength. Indeed they believe they are 
able to sustain the war as long as we can, and to sustain it 
successfully to the end. Nothing is more idle, then, than 
to suppose that the matter can now be conciliated by poli- 
ticians, or that the government, without abdicating itself, 
has it in its power to make peace. The government has no 
alternative, if it would sustain itself, and preserve the integ- 
rity of the nation, or even its own honor, but to prosecute 
the war, and prosecute it with all the vigor and all the forces 
and means it can command. For men, then, who profess 
to be attached to the Union, to talk of “ peace,” of “ concili- 
ation,” of * compromises, ” of “conventions,” is the veriest 
twaddle, or would be, if it were not the grossest outrage upon 
common sense and common decency. “As we have s% said, all 
these things have gone by; and to attempt to recall them 
from the dead past, or to galvanize them into life, is only 
to betray our own stupidity or our disloyalty. No; we must 

fight, tight manfully to the end, and teach rebellion a les- 
son that it will not soon forget. 

We love peace as muc ‘h as any inan does or can, and no 
man, in proportion to his means, suffers more by the pres- 
ent war, than we do. But the Scriptures tell us, * Follow 
after the things which make for peace,” not peace at any 
price; and, now that we are in war, we insist on prosecuting 
it till the basis of an honorable and durable peace can be 
obtained. The recognition of the Southern Confederacy 
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and disbandment of our armies would not, as we have 
shown, secure this peace; because the project of the South- 
ern leaders is not merely a separation from the Union, but 
a reconstruction of the Union under their control on the 
basis of slavery. Are we asked, why not quietly submit to 
the reconstruction demanded ¢ Would there not still bea 
union of the States under a Federal government? And 
suppose that it did recognize slavery, what harm in that? 
Nearly all the States once held slaves, and the Southern 
States have grown and prospered, become great and pow- 
erful with the institution of slavery, and even by it; that 
institution has not only contributed to the greatness, strength, 
and prosperity of the South, but has been the basis of the 
commercial and manufacturing prosperity of the North; 
why, then, should the North oppose it, or hesitate to adopt 
it? The Union reconstructed on the basis of slavery would 
be far greater, more homogeneous, stronger, and more pros- 
perous than it has ever hitherto been; and the reconstruc- 
tion demanded is not merely in the interest of the South, 
but in the interest of the whole country ; why not then ac- 
cept it?—So we have found men not in a madhouse reason- 
ing here at the North, and so, perhaps, some misguided 
citizens really believe. 
We reply to this reasoning—1. The reconstruction pro- 
osed would be the destruction of the present Union, of the 
iio effected by our fathers, and indeed of the nation 
which it formed, hitherto symbolized by the “Stars and 
Stripes.” It would be the destruction of our present nation, 
and, at best, only the substitution of another nation in its 
place. Now, it so happens that many of us have an ardent 
attachment tothe Union, in which we were born, and under 
which we have thus far lived, and do not choose to expatriate 
ourselves, or to be forced to become the subjects of another 
government. For ourselves, we were born an American 
citizen, and, wherever the vicissitudes of life may cast our 
lot, an American citizen we will live and we will die, and 
no consideration under heaven shall ever induce us to abjure 
allegiance to the Federal government, or swear allegiance 
to any other sovereign. Except for gross tyranny or op- 
pression, we deny the right of expatriation, just as we deny 
the right of secession or revolution. This feeling which we 
express may be treated lightly by traitors, rebels, and 
peace-men, and sneered at as mere sentimentality ; but we 
must be permitted to say, that, where it is wanting in any 
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considerable number of the population of a country, there 
is and can be no real loyalty, no genuine patriotism, and 
therefore no firm support for a national government, no se- 
cure reliance for the nation in its moment of peril. To trans- 
fer our allegiance from the present Union to a new Union 
not growing out of it, but established in spite of it, and on 
its ruins, would be to convert us into foreigners in our own 
country ; it would wound, in its most sensitive part, the pa- 
triotism of the people, and obliterate from their hearts all 
sentiments of national honor and loyalty, and therefore the 
very condition of the existence and durability of the nation, 
and consequently of the reconstructed Union. 

2. A nation to be great, to be strong and what the true 
patriot desires it, must have a solid foundation in truth 
aud virtue, and aim at something higher, nobler, more 
spiritual, than mere material conquest, or material wealth 
and prosperity. Whatever Southern slaveholders or North- 
ern merchants and manufacturers may think, there is a 
Moral Governor of this world, and the nation that constitu- 
tionally and habitually violates the great law of right and 
wrong, and contemplates only material grandeur and mate- 
rial goods, either will not long subsist, or subsist only as 
the scourge of the nations. We want not that paganized 
Republic of which the Southern leaders dream, and with 
which they seek to allure us to union with them, even were 
it to become as great, as powerful, and as magnificent as 
was ancient Rome, once the haughty mistress of the world. 
Such a republic would contribute nothing to modern civili- 
zation, nothing to the intelligence, the virtue, or the happi- 
ness of mankind. It would be at war with all Christian 
principles and tendencies, and could only prepare the world 
for a return of heathen darkness and barbarism. It would 
be anachronous. It would be out of place in modern soci- 
ety, and out of time in the progress of civilization. It 
would be a retrograde movement, and therefore a movement 
against the laws of Providence, as well as against the true 
interests of mankind. 

3. There aresome among us whi still retain a conscience, 
and are foolish enough, if you will, to believe that all men 
are created equal, and have certain inalienable rights, of 
which civil society cannot divest them, except in punish- 
ment for crime. There are people who believe in the prac- 
ticability of republican institutions, which, though not secu- 
ring to all men equality of rank or condition, shall yet secure 
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to all their native and inherent rightsas men. Such people 
are honestly opposed to slavery, and can never, without the 
last struggle, submit to the formation of an aristocratic state 
with slavery for its corner-stone. It might have been wise 
and prudent to acquiesce in the institution of slavery as a 
local institution in some of the States of the Union, where 
it existed prior to the Union itself, or had since been suf- 
fered to acquire, a legal, or guasi-legal existence, so long as 
it could not be reached without doing violence to the Consti- 
tution; but it would be something very different to consent 
to the reconstruction of the Union on the basis of slavery, 
and to give it through the Constitution a legal statws.— 
Slavery, say what we will of it, is a great moral, social, and 
political wrong, and that, too, whatever be the complexion 
of the slave. If there be any truth in Christianity, if there 
be any truth in the teachings of the great Fathers and Doc- 
tors of the Church, God never gave to man the dominion 
of man; and hence St. Augustine, St. Gregory the Great, 
and others, tell us that the first rulers of mankind were 
called pastors or shepherds, not lords or dominators ; and 
that God gave to mankind dominion over the irrational 
creation, but not over the rational. The Church has toler- 
ated slavery, where she lacked the power to abolish it; but 
her whole history proves that she sets her face against it, 
and uses all the means at her disposal, without shocking 
the public peace, or creating tumults and disorder, to pre- 
pare the slave for freedom, and to secure his ultimate eman- 
cipation. The negro is a man—is a human being—a mem- 
ber of the human race; and, whether naturally inferior or 
not, to the boasted Caucasian variety, he has the same natu- 
ral and inherent right to liberty that has the white man, 
and the wrong of enslaving him is just as great as it would 
be if he were white. The laboring man, whether white or 
black, may be a poor man, but God has given him the right 
to be a free man, to be his own man, not another’s. 

As to the argument of our Southern slaveholders, and 
apologists for slavery, that the slave is better cared for, 
better fed, and better clothed than our poor laborers at the 
North, they weigh nothing with us; because they relate 
only to the human animal, and not to the man. If the slave 
were a mere animal, had no rational soul or moral nature, 
it he were indeed an ox, a horse, or a dog, we should not 
complain of his condition, or offer any objection to slavery. 
We believe that the animal in the slave is often better pro- 
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vided for than the animal in the poor white laboring man; 
but the man is and must be neglected. It is the man that 
is wronged and outraged, the man that is debased and en- 
slaved ; and the slaveholders know very well that, in order 
to keep their slaves in subjection, they must close to them, 
as far as possible, all the avenues to intelligence, debar them 
from all intellectual and moral culture, and keep them as 
near the level of brutes as they are able; they must stifle 
in them the man, and prevent the development in them of 
that * image and likeness ” of God in which they were crea- 
ted. It is this that renders slavery an outrage upon hu- 
manity, and has excited against it the indignation of the 
whole Christian world. ; 

We cannot, therefore, consent to the reconstruction of 
the Union on the basis of slavery. We believe in the 
rights of man; we believe in liberty; we would secure to 
all others that liberty which we demand for ourselves; and 
we believe slavery a great wrong, a sin against humanity, 
which is sure, sooner or later, to bring down the vengeance 
of God upon every people that adopts and insists on. per- 
petuating it. The nations of antiquity had slaves; where 
are those nations now? Pagan Greece and Rome had their 
slaves; and where are Greece and Rome to-day? The Ot- 
tomans have had their slaves, and the Ottoman empire is 
now in its agony. Spain became a great slave power 
through her colonies. Most of those colonies has she lost, 
and she herself has fallen from the first power, below the 
rank of a second-class power of Europe. The same may be 
said of Portugal. Only those nations in Europe, which 
have emancipated their slaves, freed, or are freeing their 
serfs, show any signs of longevity. Let the fate of all 
slaveholding nations be a warning to all those weak, cow- 
ardly, or traitorous men at the North, who would consent 
to the reconstruction of the Union on the basis of slavery. 
Let them reflect that “the wicked shall be turned into hell, 
and all the nations that forget God;” and every slavehold- 
ing nation, whatever its spasmodic piety, or its hypocritical 
professions, does forget God, who never refuses to hear and 
ultimately to avenge the slave. 

4. Finally, passing over all thus far adduced, we cannot 
consent to such a reconstructed Union, because it would 
contain in it no element of strength and durability, but the 
seeds of its own dissolution. It would be based not only 
on slavery as its corner-stone, but on the right of any or 
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every State to secede, whenever it should choose, without 
the other States having any right to call it to an account 
for its secession. This recognized right of secession may 
work no great harm to-day, while the Confederate States 

are united in a grand struggle for separate existence, or na- 
tional reconstruc tion; but “the moment that struggle is over 

and peace is restored, it would begin to operate, ‘and render 
the Gonfederate bond a mere rope ‘of sand. State jealousies 

would spring up, and new secessions would commence ; the 
Union would hardly be reconstructed before it would be re- 
dissolved into its original elements, and there be as many 
separate and independent g governments as there are individ- 

ual States. We tried confederation before constructing the 
Union, and found that it would not work; and the Union 
itself, if it has any defect, is in the fact that it leaves the 
Federal power too weak for an effective central power, or 
to constitute the people of the several States really and 
practically one political people. The new Confederacy 
would be still weaker, exaggerate this defect, inasmuch as 
it wquld recognize the right of every individual State to 
secede wheneve er it judge it for its own interest, conveni- 
ence, or pieasure to do so. Is it to be hoped that the Con- 
federacy would be conducted with so much wisdom and 
propriety as never to give umbrage to any State, or that 
disappointed and ambitions politicians i in any § State would 
never find or make a canse for dissatisfaction, and, like the 

politicians of South Carolina, whirl their State out of the 
reconstructed Union? Even now, we are told, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia are beginning to manifest symptoms of 
dissatisfaction with the Confederate government, and we 

can readily believe that, if the pressure e of a common danger 
were removed, each of them would lose no time in raising 
the “ Lone Star” of independence, and seceding from se- 
cession. 

However attractive, then, might be the dream of a re- 
constructed Union on the basis of slavery, we could never 
hope to realize it; for we could never hope to preserve it 
for any considerable length of time in its integrity. There 
would soon be disaffection at the South; there would be 
disaffection at the North; and there would always be dis- 
affection in the consciences of all good men, of all true 
Christians in all sections, created and sustained by the 
moral and social plague of slavery. Here are reasons amply 
suflicient why we should not discontinue our efforts to pre- 
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serve the Union as it is, and why we should not make peace 
with the Rebels on their own terms, or accept their propo- 
sition of substituting the Constitution of the Confederated 
States tor the Constitution of the United States. 

The government, we insist, had no alternative in the out- 
set but to abdicate itself, or to resist the rebellious move- 
ments with all the forces at its command. It has no other 
alternative now, and the men who would urge upon it any 
other policy can be commended for their loyalty only at 
the expense of their intelligence. The only fault of the 
government has been in having too long pursued a con- 
ciliatory policy, in having delayed too long the necessary 
measures to vindicate its own dignity and authority, in 
adopting timid and half-way measures, and in having pros- 
ecuted the war with too little vigor, and with too great ten- 
derness toward the Rebels. But it is no time now to call 
up its past delinquencies, and parade them before it. 
Nothing remains tor it but to let the past go, and hence- 
forth treat secession as rebellion, and the seceders and their 
aiders and abettors as traitors. We wish it to prove that 
it has the courage and the disposition to treat them as 
traitors, w herever it meets them, or is able to seize them. 
We desire it to understand that there is war, real war, 
downright earnest war, and a war to be conducted not on 
the principle of respecting the feelings of the enemy, and 
of doing him no harm, but on the principle of striking him 
where he is weakest and sorest, and availing ourselves of 
every advantage against him allowed by the laws of civi- 
lized warfare. The Rebels offer no advant: age to us; they 
avail themselves of every advantage against us in their 
power, respect none of our susceptibilities, and take no 
pains not to wound our feelings; we must mete them the 
measure they mete. They allow in their States, where they 
have the power, the utterance of no Union sentiments, of 
no Union speeches, or Union harangues, and they hang, 
imprison, or banish every Union man they can lay their 
hands on, who keeps not his Union sentiments to himself. 
We must mete out a like measure to every rebel or seces- 
sionist we find in the loyal States, and silence every voice 
raised against the right of the government to vindicate and 
preserve the Union by force “of arms. It is madness to 
send our sons and brothers to tight rebels in Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, or Missouri, while we suffer their friends, aiders, 
and abettors to spout their treason and disloyal sentiments 
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here at home. It is not only madness; it is a moral wron 
it is, as some would say, worse still,—it is a blunder. 

Do not tell us that this would be contrary to the Consti- 
tution and the free expression of opinion. Traitors and 
friends of traitors have no Constitutional rights, for they are 
in rebellion against the Constitution itself, ‘and no man can 
stand on his own wrong. Free expres-ion of opinion! Just 
as if the question between lawful authority and rebels were 
a question on which there could be two honest opinions! 
Is it a question of opinion, when a nation is engaged ina 
struggle for its very existence, whether its children shall 
support it or not? Is it a matter of opinion whether the 
nation shall be preserved or not? Is it a matter of opinion, 
when I am assaulted by an assassin, whether I have the 
right to resist him or not; whether I shall quietly submit 
to be assassinated, or snatch the dagger from his hand, and 
plunge it into his own heart? Have men lost their senses / 
Are we to argue the question whether the sun shines in the 
heavens or not, when we see it with our own eyes? Down 
with such intolerable cant about “Constitutional liberty,” 
and “freedom of speech or opinion!” How, if the C onsti- 
tution is gone, trampled underfoot by rebels, do you ex- 
_ to maintain constitutional liberty, or any other kind of 

iberty worth having? Understand at once that we are in 
war, and in a war for the preservation of the Constitution, 
for the preservation of liberty, political, moral, mental, 
civil, A goers} and that it is never permitted to ple sad the 
Consiitution and liberty against the measures necessary for 
their maintenance. Do understand, if understanding you 
have, that we are in war for the very existence of the na- 
tion, and that, if the nation goes, constitutions and liberty 
go with it. It is only by preserving the nation in its integ- 
rity and its majesty that the Constitution can be main- 
tained, and the liberty it secures enjoyed. Neither the na- 
tion nor the Constitution can afford protection to those who 
would only use their liberty and the Constitution to destroy 
them. 

The measure we suggest may be severe, and such as in 
ordinary cases of rebellion ought not to be resorted to by a 
free government. But we are engaged in suppressing no 
ordinary rebellion ; we are engaged in suppressing a rebel- 
lion of vast proportions, of vast resources, and of strength 
hardly inferior to that of the loyal States themselves. We 
can put it down; and, God helping, we shall put it down; 


. 
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but not without exerting all our strength, and availing our- 
selves of all the means to suppress it authorized, we will 
not say by the Constitution, but by the recognized laws of 
war. War has its own laws; and, while it lasts, it over- 
rides all other laws, and, if need be, places the Constitution 
itself, so far as it would be a barrier to its success, in abey- 
ance. Salus populi lex suprema est is a universally re- 
ceived maxim, and the safety of the nation is the only law 
which can control military operations, or determine the 
measures necessary or proper in the preservation of the war. 

It is all very well for your Breckenridges, your Burnetts, 
your Brights, and your Vallandighams, e¢ id omne genus, 
to prate in Congress and elsewhere about the unconstitu- 
tionality of the acts of the President; we know not, and 
care not, whether those acts were Constitutional or not, so 
long as we know that they were necessary to the mainten- 
ance of the Union, the majesty of law, and our national ex- 
istence itself. How long must it take the petty political 
attorneys to learn that the nation is above the Constitution, 
since it makes the Constitution, and its preservation is 
more than the preservation of the Constitution, and there- 
fore that all acts necessary to maintain the integrity of the 
nation and its authority are always lawful, authorized by 


the highest of all laws? Only they who uphold the Con- 
stitution, sustain the Union, and labor to save the Constitu- 
tion, can plead the Constitution and laws in their favor. 
They who rebel, or aid and abet rebels, by their very act of 
rebellion put themselves out of the protection of the Con- 
stitution and laws, and cannot demand their ——— and 


should not be permitted to expect that it will be extended 
over them. The Constitution and the laws are for loyal 
citizens,—not for rebels and traitors. Let, then, the meas- 
ures suggested ov recommended be severe, let them be such 
as in peaceful times, when the Constitution and laws are 
unresisted and everywhere cheerfully and_ respectfully 
obeyed, would be unconstitutional and indefensible, that, 
in times like these, when the very existence of the nation 
is at stake, is no objection to them. The first law of na- 
tions, as well as of individuals, is self-preservation. It is 
unconstitutional and illegal to hang innocent and peaceful 
men; but it is neither illegal nor unconstitutional to hang 
murderers. It is unconstitutional and illegal to shoot down 
innocent and peaceful men ar ray ed in the ‘field before you, 
even though they have arms in their hands; but it is not 
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unconstitutional or illegal to shoot them down in self- 
defence, or in defence of the Constitution and laws. Let us, 
then, hear no more about the constitutionality of this or 
that measure clearly necessary to the safety of the nation, 
and the preserv ation of the Union under the existing Con: 
stitution. 

In astate of war every thing has to give way to military 
necessity, private proper ty, liberty, and even life itself. The 
state may take, if its necessities demand it, the private prop- 
erty of its citizens to the last cent, and it can command any 
citizen it sees proper, to march to meet the enemy, and, if 
need be, and the fate of war so decide, to lay down his life 
and, what his dearer than life, his liberty, for his country. 
On this principle the Federal Government now calls for 
troops, and imposes heavy taxes on our property for the 
support of the war; and ‘loy: al citizens cheerfully respond 
to its call, because they know it has the right to do it, and 
because they know that, if the country be “lost, all is lost, 
life, liberty, and property themselves. 

A heavy tax is imposed by the present war on the citi- 
zens of the loyal States, although the war has been brought 
about without any fault of theirs, or any act of theirs hav- 
ing rendered it necessary. Are they to bear the whole 
burden it imposes, without any indemnification, or without 
any attempt, at least, to make the rebellious States, whose 
treachery has created the necessity for it, bear any portion 
of it? Shall not they who dance pay the piper? In pre- 
serving the Union, do we not do it for the benefit of the 
disloyal, no less than for the benefit of the loyal States ; 
and must we, because we are loyal, bear the whole burden 
of preserving it? The Union has as much right to tax 
disloyal as loyal citizens, and to collect the tax from the 
disloyal in the most ready and practicable way possible. 
Hence Congress, at its last Session, passed an Act confis- 
cating the property of disloyal citizens of the States now 
in rebellion, and authorizing its seizure wherever it can be 
found. This is only simple justice. They whose misconduct 
has created the war, should be made, as far as possible, to 
bear its burden, or to indemnify the loyal States for the ex- 
penses it compels them to ineur. 

But military necessity may require us to go even farther 
than this late Act of Congress. The laws of war and mili- 
tary prudence authorize us to strike the enemy where he is 
most vulnerable, and where the blow will inflict on him the 
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greatest damage. No just war is ever prosecuted for the 
sake of war. War, for the sake of war, is in all cases un- 
justifiable. War is justifiable, and can be engaged in by a 
Christian people, only when it looks to peace for its end, or, 
which is the same thing, the removal of the causes which 
have rendered it necessary. If it may be justly resorted 
to, it is always lawful so to conduct it as in the speediest 
and most effectual manner possible to remove those causes, 
to redress the wrongs for which it is waged, and to bring 
about the desired peace. We are never morally obliged 
to meet the enemy on his own chosen ground, or to ticht 
him with an equality of forces or weapons. We have the 
right to choose our own time, place, and mode of attack, 
and to choose such time, place, and mode as will be the 
most inconvenient or distressing to him, and the most effee- 
tually cripple his resources, crush his power, and compel him 
to surrender. If he has a weak spot, one weaker than an- 
other, we have not only the right, but in common prudence 
and common humanity are bound to seek out that spot, 
and there strike our heaviest and deadliest blow. Thus, if 
there is a disaffected party in the enemy’s country, we 
have the right to encourage and strengthen that party. 
Hence the Government has labored to strengthen and en- 
courage the Union men in Western Virginia, Eastern Ten- 
nessee, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, and by so doing 
has prevented these States and parts of States from joining 
openly in the Rebellion, On the same principle it has a 
right to go farther, and make friends and allies of all i neti 
of the population of the rebellious States that it can influ- 
ence, and that, too, without reference to the condition in 
which they have heretofore been placed by the laws or us- 
ages of those States themselves. 

This brings us to the question of the slave population in 
the rebellious States. In these States there are over three mil- 
lions of the population held by the laws or usages of those 
States as slaves. These people are an integral portion of the 
people of the United States, owe allegiance to the Federal 
government, and are entitled to the protection of that Gov- 
ernment. The Government has he same right to make 
friends and allies of them, and to enroll and arm 1 them against 
the Rebellion, that it has to make friends and allies, or to en- 
roll and arm the white population of Western Virginia or of 
Eastern Tennessee. It makes nothing against this that these 
people have heretofore been slaves by the laws or the usages 
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of the States in which they reside ; for those laws or usages are 
deprived of all force against the Union bythe very act of re- 
bellion. Rebellion dissolves ail laws for the protection of the 
life or property of the rebels. By the very act of rebellion, 
the rebel forfeits to the government against which he rebels 
both his property and his life, and holds henceforth neither, 
save at its mercy or discretion. If it were not so, the govern- 
ment would have no right to confiscate the property of reb- 
els, or to attempt to suppress a rebellion by force of arms. If 
the slaves held in the rebellious States are property, they are 
forfeited to the government, and the government may con- 
fiscate them, as cotton, rice, tobacco, or any other species 
of property found in the hands of the Rebels. The same 
principle that gives to the government the right to confis- 
‘eatea bale of cotton owned by a Rebel, gives it a right to 
confiscate every negro slave claimed by a rebel master. 
This is perfectly clear, and is implied in the recent Act of 
Congress on the subject. But if these people held as slaves 
are not property, they are and should be regarded as citi- 
zens of the United States, owing allegiance to the Federal 
government, liable to be called into the service of the Union 
in the way and manner it deems most advisable, and, if loyal, 
entitled to the same protection from the government as 
any other class of loyal citizens. Nobody can pretend that 
the Federal government is obliged, by virtue of the laws 
or usages heretofore existing in the Slave States, to treat 
these people as property. Whatever might have been its 
obligation before the rebellious acts of those States, that 
obligation is now no longer in force. 

But if it be required to treat them as free and loyal citi- 
zens by the military operations for the preservation of the 
Union, or even to remove the causes of the present rebellion, 
the government is bound so to treat them. The only doubt 
that can arise is as to the fact, whether it would or would 
not prove useful to this end. It may be objected to such a 
measure that it would deprive us of the aid of Western Vir- 
ginia and Eastern Tennessee, and drive into open hostility to 
the Union Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri. This objec- 
tion deserves grave consideration. But it is in substance 
the objection that has embarrassed the government from 
the outset, and compelled it to take only half-way measures 
to suppress the Rebellion. For ourselves, we cannot respect 
the fear to which this obligation appeals. Fear is the worst 
possible counsellor in the world, and the government that 
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hesitates to adopt the best policy for fear of alienating its 
friends, is lost. Let the lines be at once sharply drawn be- 
tween our friends and our enemies. In a crisis like the 
present, lukewarm friends, or friends who will be our 
friends only by virtue of certain concessions to their inter- 
ests or prejudices, are more embarrassing than open ene- 
mies, and do more to weaken our forces than if arrayed in 
open hostility against us. If these States are for the Union 
they will insist on no conditions incompatible with the 

reservation of the Union; they will make sacrifices for the 
Sion as well as the other loyal States, and there is no rea- 
son why they should not. There is neither reason or justice 
in Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
the great States north-west ‘of the Ohio, pouring out their 

lood and treasure for the gratification of the slaveholding 
pretensions of Maryland, Kentucky, or Missouri. The cit- 
izens of these States who own slaves, are as much bound, 
if the preservation of the Union requires it, to give up their 
property in slaves, as we atthe farther North are to pour 
out our blood and treasure to put down a rebellion which 
threatens alike them and us. If they love their few slaves 
more than they do the Union, let them go out of the Union. 
We are stronger to fight the battles of ‘the Union without 
them, than we are with them. 

But we have referred only to the slaves in the rebellious 
States, and, if itis, or if it becomes a military necessity to 
liberate all the slaves of the Union, and to treat the whole 
present slave population as freemen and citizens, it would be 
no more than just and proper that, at the conclusion of the 
war, the citizens of loyal States, or the loyal citizens of 
loyal sections of the rebellious States, should be indemni- 
tied at a reasonable rate for the slaves that may have been 
liberated. The States and sections of States named ‘have 
not a large number of slaves, and, if the Union is preserv- 
ed, it would not be a very heavy burden on it to pay their 
ransom ; and to paying it no patriot, or loyal citizen of the 
Free States would raise the slightest objection.’ The ubjec- 
tion, therefore, urged, though grave, need not be regarded 
as insuperable ; and we think the adv antages of the meas- 
ure in a military point of view, would be far greater than 
any disadvantage we have to apprehend from it. 

Whether the time for this important measure has come or 
not, it is for the President, as Commander-in-Chief of our ar- 
mies, to determine. But, in our judgment, no single meas- 
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ure could be adopted by the government that would more 
effectually aid its military operations, do more to weaken 
the Rebel forces, and to strengthen our own. Four millions 
of people in the Slave States, feeling that the suppression 
of. the Rebellion and the triumph of the Union secures to 
them and their children forever the status of free citizens, 
are more than a hundred thousand men taken from the 
forces of the enemy, and twice that number added to our 
own; for they would not only compel the Rebels to keep a 
large force, t that might otherwise be employed, at home, to 
protect their own wives and children, but would deprive 
them of the greater portion of that labor by which they 
now subsist their armies. Now slavery is to them a source 
of strength; it would then be to them a source of weak- 
ness. Its abolition would, in our judgment, be striking the 
enemy at his most vulnerable point, precisely where we 
can best sunder the sinews of his strength, and deal him 
the most fatal blow. 

Moreover, it would not only bring to the assistance of 
the Federal arms the co-operation of the whole colored race 
in the Union, but would secure us, what we now lack, the 
sympathy and the moral aid of the whole civilized w orld, 
and remove all danger of our coming into conflict with 
either France or Sngland, The war would be seen then 
likely to effect a result with which Englishmen and French- 
men could sympathize, and, instead of wishing for the suc- 
cess of the Southern Confederacy, they would wish with 
all their hearts for the success of the Federal arms. It 
would do more than this. It would bring to the aid of our 
volunteer force from one hundred to two hundred thousand 
brave and stalwart volunteers from the Free States, aye, 
and even many from the Slave States themselves, who will 
not, and cannot be induced to volunteer their services in 
a war which, even if successful, promises to leave the in- 
stitution of slavery not only existing, but more firmly estab- 
lished than ever. Every body knows that slav ery is at the 
bottom of the whole controv ersy, and that the real object 
of the Southern leaders is not simply to protect slavery 
against Abolition movements where it exists, but to extend 
it over the whole U nion, and make the American Republic 
a great Slaveholding Republic. And there are men in 
lara ge numbers amongst mg men who have had no sympa- 
thy. with Abolitionists, who see and understand very well 
that, even were we successful in putting down the present re- 
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bellion, no real union between the North and the South could 
be restored, and that no durable peace between them could 
be re-established, if slavery continued to exist. These men 
enter not and will not enter heartily into the war, unless they 
see clearly and feel fully assured that it will result in the 
final and total extinction of slavery throughout the Union 
and all the territory it may now possess or hereafter acquire. 

The present rebellion proves, what thoughtful and far- 
seeing men in all sections of the Union have long seen and 
said, that the preservation of the Union with the Slave Sys- 
tem of labor extending over one half of it, and the Free- 
Labor System over the other half, is, in the ordinary course 
of human affairs, an impossibility. Senator Seward, or 
rather Mein Herr Diefenbach in ‘our Review before him, 
was right in saying there is an “irrepressible conflict” be- 
tween the two Systems. They cannot long coexist together 
in peace and harmony ; there is an irrepressible tendency 
in each to exclude the other; and no possible wisdom or 
prudence, on the part of any administration, can harmo- 
nize their coexistence under one and the same government. 
You must make your election between the Sy stems, and 
adopt for the whole country either the Slave System, or the 
Free-Labor System ; and the real significance of the contest 
in which we are now engaged, is as to which of these Sys- 
tems shall be the American system. 

Ilowever homogeneous in race or character, habits or 
manners, may be the people of a country in the outset, 
they separate, and grow gradually into two distinct peo- 
ples, with almost entirely different ideas, habits and cus- 
toms, if one half of them in the one section adopt the Slave 
System, and the other half in the other the Free-Labor Sys- 
tem. We have already in the United States, notwithstand- 
ing our common origin, our common langnage, the similarity 
of our laws, and our habitual intercourse, grown almost into 
two distinct nations. The Confederates are Americans in- 
deed, for they have been born and bred on American soil ; 
but they no longer retain the original American character ; 
while in the Free States, bating the alterations effected by 
foreign immigration, that character is substantially pre- 
served. We of the North are the same people that made 
the Revolution, won American Independence, and estab- 
lished the Federal government. This divergence showed 
itself even at the time of the Revolution ; and it has been 
growing greater and greater from the beginning of the 
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present century; and if the two Systems of labor are con- 
tinued on American soil, must continue to grow still greater 
and greater, till the people of the two sections grow up 
into two absolutely distinct and mutually hostile nations, 
no longer capable, but by the subjugation of the one by 
the other, of existing under one and the same government. 
The only way this divergence can be checked, the unity 
and homogeneousness of the whole American people re- 
covered and preserved, is by the assimilation of the Labor 
Systems of the North and the South. 

We of the North cannot and ought not to accept the 
Labor system of the South. But ‘the Slave States, by 
their unprovoked rebellion, have given us an opportunity 
of performing an act of long delayed justice to the negro 

opulation of the Union, and of assimilating the Southern 
Shes system to ours. This assimilation is at the bottom 
of the Southern Rebellion, and the South has risen in arms 
against the Union, chiefly for the purpose of extending her 
Labor system over all the Free States. In doing so, she 
gives us the right, in our own self-defence, to extend our 
Free-Labor System over all the Slave States,—a right which, 
but for her rebellion, we should not have had under the 
Constitution. 

If this prove a disadvantage to the Southern States, 
owing to the peculiar character of their laboring popula- 
tion, they have no right to complain, for it is a disadvan- 
tage they have bronght upon themselves. But this will 
be a dis advantage only as compared with us of the North; 
for it will be better for the South herself to have her negro 
population free laborers, than it is to have them slaves. In 
counting the population of the South, we must count not 
merely her white, but also her black ‘and colored popula- 
tion. The moral, spiritual, and material well-being of her 
four millions of black and colored people must be consid- 
ered, as well as the moral, spiritual, and material well- 
being of her eight millions of whites. These black and 
colored people are as much human beings, whose welfare 
is as important and as necessary to bé consulted by the 
statesman, the political economist, the moralist, and the 
Christian, as that of any other portion of her population ; ; 
and what they would gain by their emancipation should 
be thrown into the balance against what might be lost by 
their former owners. But even the three hundred and 
forty-seven thousand slave proprietors would, in reality, 
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lose nothing, or gain in moral more than they would lose 
in material prosperity. We do not believe Southern soci- 
ety would, in case of emancipation, be equal to what it 
would if the whole population were of the white race. 
The negro element would remain in that society, and, 
wherever it remains, it will be an inferior element ; but far 
less so as free, than as enslaved. The white opulation of 
the South must always suffer this draw badh for having 
collected, or submitted to the collection of a large Afriean 
population on their soil, and they have no right to com- 
plain if obliged to make expiation, as long as the world 
stands, for having introduced and sustained the institution 
of negro slavery. But aside from the disadvantage of 
having its laboring population of a race with which the 
white race will not mingle, the South would gain by the 
assimilation of her Labor system to that of the North. 

M. Augustin Cochin has proved, in the work before us, 
that slavery can be abolished, and the slaves converted 
into tree laborers, without any serious detriment, even to 
the former slave proprietors. We all know that free 
labor is more economical than slave labor, and therefore 
that a freeman is worth more, under the point of view of 
national wealth, than a slave. The conversion of the four 
millions of slaves now in the Southern States into freemen, 
would very much increase, instead of diminishing, the ag- 
gregate wealth of those States; and if a portion of this 
Increased aggregate wealth should pass from the hands of 
a few slave proprietors, and into the hands of those who 
have heretofore been allowed to hold no property, the 
aggregate well-being of the whole community would also 
be augmented instead of diminished, and therefore the 
South, regarded as a whole, or looking to her whole popnu- 
lation, would be unquestionably a great gainer by the 
change. It would not in any respect be depopulated or 
impoverished, but would be in the way of a more rapid 
increase of its population, and of that wealth which con- 
stitutes the real strength and prosperity of a state. What 
we propose, then, would in no respect be ruinous, or even 
injurious, to the Southern States themselves, but would be 
a real advantage to them, and secure them after the peace 
all the real greatness, strength, and prosperity states with 
a mixed population of white and black are capable of. The 
proposition, then, involves no wrong, no injustice, no inju- 
ry to the white population of the Southern States; while 
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it would be an act of justice, though tardy justice, to the 
negro race so long held in bondage, and forced to forego 
all their own rights and interests for the pride, wealth, and 
pleasure of their white masters. 

It seems to us, then, highly important, in every possible 
view of the case, that the Federal government should avail 
itself of the opportunity given it by the Southern Rebellion 
to perform this act of justice to the negro race; to assimi- 
late the Labor system of the South to that of the North ; 
to remove a great moral and political wrong; and to wipe 
out the foul stain of slavery, which has hitherto sullied the 
otherwise bright escutcheon of our Republic. We are no fa- 
natics on the subject of slavery, as is well-known to our read- 
ers, and we make no extraordinary pretensions to modern 
philanthropy ; but we cannot help fearing that, if the Gov- 
ernment lets slip the present opportunity of doing justice 
to the negro race, and of placing our Republic throughout 
in harmony with modern civilization, God, who is espe- 
cially the God of the poor and the oppressed, will never 
give victory to our arms, or suffer us to sueceed in our 
efforts to suppress rebellion, and restore peace and integ- 
rity to the Union. We have too long turned a deaf ear to 
the cry of the enslaved; we have too long suffered our 
hearts to grow callous to the wrongs of the down-trodden 
in our own country ; we have too long been willing to grow 
rich, to erect our palaces, and gather luxuries around us by 
the toil, the sweat, and the blood of our enslaved brethren. 
May it not be that the ery of these brethren has already 
entered the ear of Heaven, and that He has taken up their 
cause, and determined that, if we refuse any longer to 
break their chains, to set them free, and to treat them as 
our brothers and fellow-citizens, we shall no longer exist 
asanation? May it not be that,in this matter, we have 
Him to reckon with, and that the first step toward success 
is, justice to the wronged? We confess that we fear, and 
deeply fear, if we let slip the opportunity which the South- 
ern Rebellion gives us to do justice to the slave, or to make 
his cause ours, in vain shall we have gathered our forces 
and gone forth to battle. We fear God may be using the 
Rebels as instruments of our punishment — instruments 
themselves to be destroyed, when through them our own 
destruction has been effected. We speak solemnly and in 
deep earnest; for he fights at terrible odds who has the 
infinite and just God against him. It may be that an all- 
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wise Providence has suffered this rebellion for the very pur- 
pose of giving us an opportunity of emancipating right- 
fully, without destroying, but as a means of preserving, the 
Union, the men, women and children now held in bondage, 
and of redeeming our past offences. If so, most fearful 
will be His judgments upon us, if we neglect the opportu- 
nity, and fail to avail ourselves of the right. Now is our 
day of grace. This opportunity neglected, our day of 
grace may be over, and our Republic tollow the tate of all 
others, and become a hissing and a by-word in all the 
earth. Which may God in His infinite mercy avert. 


Since the foregoing was in type, we have seen a charac- 
teristic correspondence between the Bishop of Charleston and 
the Archbishop of this city, which tends to confirm what 
we have said of the position of Catholics in the present 
Rebellion. The Bishop of Charleston is, of course, a seces- 
sionist, and, like most Southern Catholics, bitterly hostile to 
the North, especially New England. There are a few things 
in the Archbishop’s reply which we wish had been omitted, 
as tending to foster that sectional prejudice which South- 
ern influence has but too successfully created in our Catholic 
population ; but upon the whole it is noble and loyal, well- 
written and ably-reasoned, and worthy of the high charac- 
ter and position of its illustrious author. The argument 
against secession is conclusive, and his Grace fully sustains 
our position, that it is the duty of Catholics to stand by the 
Union, and give, if need be, their property and lives, in its 
detence against the present wicked and unprovoked Rebel- 
lion. As a native-born American citizen, we thank him 
for his loyal expressions, and we are most grateful to him, 
as a Catholic, for having given the sanction of his name 
and position to the efforts of those in our communion who 
have staked their property, their reputation, and theirlives 
even, in the noble effort to rescue the Catholic Church in 
the United States from the false and damaging position in 
which such Catholic citizens as the Bishop of Charleston 
and one or two others would place her. His letter is an 
event, and must have a marked influence on the future of 
Catholicity in this country and, we may say, on the country 
itself. It will teach Catholics that the present conflict is 
not a conflict between two political parties, and that the 
present fearful struggle in whi we are engaged is not a 
struggle to decide whether the affairs of the country shall 
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be administered by the Republican party or by the Demo- 
cratic party, but a conflict between loyal citizens and rebels, 
to decide whether we have or have not a country to gov- 
ern. This is the tremendous issue involved in the present 
struggle, and Catholics who are worthy of the name, who un- 
derstand and are prepared to follow the teaching of Cath- 
olie morality in its political applications, however strongly 
they may heretofore have been attached to the Democratic 
party, or however readily they may have listened to the 
counsels of men who are now in arms, or sympathizing 
with those who are in arms, against the national authority, 
must give a firm and cordial support to the present Federal 
administration. No matter what party elected that admin- 
istration, no matter whether we like or dislike the men 
themselves, so long as they represent the national authority, 
and labor to sustain the Federal Union and national integ- 
rity, we must rally to their support. In this fearful con- 
test, party prejudices, personal preferences, and sectarian 
controversies must all for the time being be sacrificed upon 
the altar of our country in the discharge of our high patri- 
otic and Christian duties. This we should learn from the 
noble letter of our illustrious Archbishop, and we trust that 
those Catholics, if any such there are, who might refuse to lis- 
ten to our reasoning and advice, will listen and heedfully fol- 
low what he declares to be the duty of all Catholic citizens, 
whether natural-born or naturalized, in the trial through 
which our country and republican institutions are now pass- 
ing. His Grace has appreciated the duty of the citizen, 
and also the true interests of the Church in the United 
States, and it would be difficult to over-estimate the service 
he has rendered by his letter, to both the Church and the 
state. 
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Art. V.—The End of the Eighteenth Volume. 


Wirs this number closes the eighteenth volume and the eighteenth year of 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review, the seventeenth year since it became decidedly 
a Catholic Review and devoted to the support of Catholic interests. During 
the seventeen years of its Catholic career, we have lost more than seventeen 
thousand dollars through the failure of agents and the neglect or refusal of 
subscribers to pay their subscriptions. This loss we could put up with so long 
as the Editor was able to supply it by his lectures; but, as it can no longer be 
supplied in that way, we are obliged for the future to adopt strictly the cash 
principle, and to give no credit. The Review will hereafter be sold either in sin- 
gle numbers or in volumes, according to the option of the purchaser; but the 
numbers must be paid for when purchased, and the subscriptions for the whole 
year must be paid for invariably in advance. All of our present subscribers 
who wish to continue their subscriptions, and have the Review sent to them 
by mail, must renew their subscription before the 1st of January, with the pay- 
ment of $3.00 in advance, and at the end of the year it will be stopped unless 
again in like manner renewed. 

Many thousands of dollars are now due us, for which we have sent out our 
bills, and we respectfully request those who are indebted to us to pay at the 
earliest moment possible. We commenced this year with a larger subscrip- 
tion list than any previous year, but the interruption of communication with 
the South, and the stand we have taken for the Union, have necessarily limited 
our circulation. Still our circulation in the loyal States is amply sufficient to 
sustain the Review, if those who receive it will only pay us what is honestly our 
due. It is, we believe, a duty enjoined upon Catholics by their religion to pay 
their debts; and if, instead of representing us as likely to renounce our Catholic 
faith, our delinquent subscribers would pay their honest debts, and thus prove 
their own Catholicity, we think it would be better for Catholic interests. If they 
were dissatisfied with the Review, their proper course was to have paid up 
what was due, and dropped it; but to show their disapprobation of it by con- 
tinuing to take it, and refusing or neglecting to pay for it, is neither in accord- 
ance with Catholic honor nor with Catholic honesty. We hope these few words 
will be sufficient. , 

We know very well that it has not been our good fortune in conducting our 
Review, to please all who are or call themselves Catholics; we know consid- 
erable fault has been found with us, and we have heard that there are priests 
even, who, when our name is mentioned, say, “Oh! do not mention Brownson. 
He is no longer to be named as a Catholic, but is, or is about to be, a Protes- 
tant, an infidel, or something else of the sort.” Thisisthe reward we are re- 
ceiving for seventeen years of steady and persevering labor in defence of the 
Catholic faith and of Catholic interests, which has undermined our own health, 
and lost us the use of our eyes, at least for the present, and we accept it as a 
chastisement from our Heavenly Father due us for our many faults and nu- 
merous short-comings, and as intended to purify us, and prepare us for a dif- 
ferent reward hereafter. But we wish to say, that we never set out in con- 
ducting our Review with the intention of pleasing anybody ; our intention was 
in the beginning, and has been up to the present moment, to do in the best 
manner we were able what we considered our duty to our God, to our Church, 
and to our country, and that, too, without fearing any man’s displeasure, or 
seeking any man’s approbation. As for our renouncing the Catholic faith, we 
consider the talk there has been about that ridiculous and absurd, for never 
was our faith firmer, our love for the Church stronger, or our devotion to the 
Holy See deeper or more unreserved, than at this present moment. No hos- 
tility from without, no hostility from within, no misrepresentation or abuse, no 
persecution or neglect, come it from what source it may, can shake our faith, 
ruffle our temper, dampen our zeal, or cool our ardor for the religion which we 
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embraced in the maturity of our faculties and in the full strength of our man- 
hood. Catholic we are, Catholic we will be, whatever may be the wrath of 
men or the rage of devils. So let that matter be put to rest now and for ever. 

If we have given offence to some worthy Catholics, or created distrust in 
the minds of others, it has not been from any doubts of Catholicity nor from 


any dissatisfaction with the Church which our Lord founded on Peter; but 
either through our unfelicitous manner of expressing ourselves, or from the 


strength of our faith and the energy of our devotion to Catholic interests. 
Had we not believed undoubtingly the doctrines of the Church, had we not 
loved in our inmost heart the Church, the Spouse of Christ, the Bride of the 
Lamb, his Beautiful One, we should never have had the courage or the dispo- 
sition to say those things which have given offence, or to have found fault with 
those things we encounter amongst Catholics which we are sure are no part of 
the Catholic religion, or consonant with the true interests of the Church in our 
own age or country. We may have erred in judgment; and so may they who 
censure us also have erred in judgment; but whether the error be on their 
part or on ours, no one who seriously thinks can for a moment doubt our Cath- 
olic intentions or our Catholic devotion. If we had had no Catholic convictions, 
if we had had no regard for the interests of Catholic truth, it would have been 
easy for us to have escaped censure. We needed only to follow the popular 
opinion of Catholics, to espouse all their traditions, flatter their prejudices, and 
pander to their vanity or self-love, to have been counted by them their great 
man, their champion, their hero. But we have not been able to do this. Our 
convictions have been too earnest, our views of duty too stern and rigid, and 
our zeal for the interests of the Church have been too ardent, to allow us to 
seek popularity, or to pursue a course that would win applause from people 
who wear the cross as an ornament, and not as a sign that they must be ready 
and willing to be crucified with their Lord whenever his service demands it. 

Whether it is for the interest of the Catholic cause or the Catholic popula- 
tion of the United States that a review should be sustained which seeks and 
will seek no favor by dereliction from principle, and which will censure what 
it considers wrong or misjudged in Catholics, just as quick as in non-Catholics, 
we leave it for others to determine. We have convictions, and from those con- 
victions we have thus far spoken, and, unless the proper authority in the case 
declares tous that they are contrary to the revelation of God, as long as we 
can find an organ of utterance, we shall speak freely, boldly, and as energet- 
ically as we are able. If Catholics do not want a review so conducted, they 
are not obliged to sustain ours, and will do well not to take it. But if they 
believe a review, conducted by a living man with living convictions, submitting 
uphesitatingly and unreservedly all he says to the judgment of the Holy See, 
pledging himself beforehand to abide by that judgment, let it be what it may, 
would be advantageous to the Catholic cause or of service to Catholic interests, 
perhaps they might as well continue their support to ours, which has labored 
faithfully to serve them for seventeen years, as to suffer it to drop, and to re- 
place it by another. 

Our own course is marked out. We know our duty as a Catholic publicist, 
and are prepared to conform to it; but we will not sacrifice our manhood, we 
will not be the tool of any man or any setof men. Wecannot therefore prom- 
ise, if we continue our Review, any essential change.in its character from the 
last year. Many of the questions we have discussed will not need to be re- 
opened, and we shall study, as we always have studied, never to be gratuitous- 
ly offensive to persons within or to persons without. It is for Catholics, there- 
fore, to determine whether it shall be continued or not. If they want it, they 
will send in their subscriptions, or purchase it as it appears; if they do not 
want it, we do not wish them to take it. We can beg, we can starve, we can 
die, but we cannot cease to be a man or a Catholic; and we have too much 
self-respect to urge any thing of ours upon a public that does not want it. 
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